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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE progressive bloc in the new Congress, which seems 
to be p’intin’ out to make trouble for orthodoxy all along 
the line, is said to include in its agenda the promotion of 
the impeachment-proceeding against Attorney-General 
Daugherty. We hope this is so; not because we hold any 
particular grudge against Mr. Daugherty, but because we 
think something ought to be done to curb the licence which 
our Federal officeholders permit themselves in dealing 
with the law of the land. During the last Administration 
the whole executive branch of the Government, from 
Mr. Wilson down, treated the law with about as much 
respect as the peace-conference accorded the Fourteen 
Points; and the present Administration seems to have 
inherited that attitude. A good lively impeachment- 
proceeding might help to put a little caution into the 
actions of these lawless gentry. It would serve to remind 
them, and incidentally the discouraged taxpayers, that 
they are really responsible officials. At the same time it 
might help somewhat to redeem the Congress from the 
curiously abject attitude towards the executive depart- 
ments into which it has allowed itself to drift during the 
past few years. 


SPEAKING of Mr. Daugherty, we note that he has started 
suits to recover $21,500,000 from four of the contracting 
companies which built the army-camps during the war. 
This sum, it is alleged, was fraudulently obtained from 
the Government, through the deliberate piling up of costs. 
No one who was anywhere near an army-camp during its 
construction will doubt that this is true. We remember 
talking one day on a railway-platform to a workman en- 
gaged at one of the cantonments, who complained that 
he was made to spend three days on a piece of work 
which he could easily finish in one. This deliberate 
encouragement of sabotage is not usual, we believe, in 
the contracting business; it is done on governmental 
building-contracts because our Government lets those con- 
tracts on a cost-plus basis, and thereby deliberately 
encourages its contractors to make their work as expen- 
sive as possible. Under the circumstances it seems almost 
unfair to prosecute the firms which took advantage of a 
generous opportunity to help themselves. If anyone is 
to be prosecuted, why not the individuals who, in their 
capacity of Government officials, let the contracts? 


Tue Governor of Louisiana stirred up a good deal of 
excitement the other day by posting off to Washington to 
ask Mr. Harding for help in dealing with the Ku Klux 
Klan. The first reports announced that the Federal 
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authorities would be requested to take over the adminis- 
tration of justice throughout the State, or at least in the 
districts,most completely controlled by the Klan. How- 
ever, Governor Parker said later, with a great show 
of indignation, that the Government of the State could 
take care of its own affairs very nicely, if the authorities 
at Washington would see to it that the Klansmen did not 
receive aid and comfort from beyond the border. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times tells 
us that in the course of this rumpus, it has been made 
clear “that the Klan is defying the law in certain sections 
of the State, that respectable citizens have been kidnapped 
and murdered by Klansmen, that the Klan is exercising 
a strong influence in preventing guilty persons from 
being brought to justice, and that co-operation between 
Klansmen in Louisiana and their masked partners in other 
States has augmented the power of the ‘invisible empire’ 
in Louisiana to such an extent that the administration of 
law and order has become negligible [!] in Louisiana - 
parishes where the Klan is most active.” With all these 
fine complications on hand, it hardly seems likely that 
the Governor will be able, with the aid of a little Federal 
snooping along the boundary-line, to reduce the State 
at once to a normal degree of lawlessness and disorder. 


WitH a Baptist clergyman as chief puller-in, the Klan 
is now attempting to evangelize and convert the native- 
born white, Gentile, Protestant, American population of 
New York City; and naturally a lusty howl of protest 
has been raised by some of the persons who are not 
The 
very funniest feature of the whole situation is the employ- 
ment by each party against the other of the terms “red” 
and “bolsheviki.” According to the New York Times, 
the local organizer of the Klan says that his fraternity is 
“not anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, or anti-alien, 
but is merely against certain bolshevik and _ socialist 
tendencies” which are to be discovered among people of 
these various persuasions. On the other hand the Negro 
World says that it wants nothing to do with the poor 
white trash who call themselves radicals; Mayor Hylan 
tells the police of New York City to handle the Klans- 
men as they would handle “reds” and bomb-throwers; and 
a Catholic dignitary addresses a gathering of the Knights 
of Columbus in the following language: “The masses 
of bolshevism, of anarchy, of socialism, of infidelity, of 
black bigotry press upon you. Stand firm, Knights of 
Columbus! ... you too shall conquer, when Ku Klux 
Klanism and Scottish Rite Masonry and black bigotry 
have sunk into the ocean of oblivion.” All this is a bit 
discouraging, for the “reds,’ whom the Klansmen and 
some of their opponents unite in condemning, are the only 
people in the lot who have paid a decent amount of atten- 
tion to the economic causes of social ills. 


Derroir has a judge by the name of Charles L. Bartlett, 
who appears to have some common sense and knowledge 
of human nature. Some motor-car drivers were before 
him, week before last, convicted of speeding. Before 
passing sentence, he bundled them all into a patrol- 
wagon, took them to a hospital, and made them view 
some casualties caused by carelessness and fast driving. 
Again last week, when another batch of seven came be- 
fore him, he took them to the county morgue and exhibited 
to them the bodies of three persons who had been killed 
by motor-cars. Judge Bartlett seems to have some idea 
of the nature of law; he seems to know that the law 
can do little unless in co-operation with the reason and 
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conscience of mankind, and he goes very sensibly about 
securing that co-operation. We feel pretty sure that those 
speeders paid their fines and served their sentences with 
an entirely different conscience than if he had not put 
them through that enlightening experience. Respect for 
law will revive as soon as Judge Bartlett’s method is made 
general. People are apt to respect any law that can be 
made to engage their reason and conscience; and our 
present disregard for law is chiefly due to the fact that 
most of our laws are wholly arbitrary, and that neither 
reason nor conscience is concerned with them. 

WE see by the papers that Chicago is bestirring itself in 
this matter of motor-car accidents, and that the police 
have made a sensible beginning by regulating the blowing 
of horns—so sensible, in fact, that we are inclined to 
doubt the report and put it down as a canard. It does not 
seem possible that any municipal police-department could 
do itself as proud as that. We have been observing 
traffic here pretty closely for several months, and we be- 
lieve that if exhaust-whistles were forbidden and horn- 
blowing regulated by a definite code, accidents would be 
cut down about twenty per cent. Our observation is, first, 
that when drivers are allowed to blow their horns as much 
as they like, they come to depend on their horns rather 
than on careful driving; and second, that pedestrians ai> 
so startled by horns and whistles that as often as not 
they run into danger instead of away from it. We should 
like to see the experiment tried for a while. The rock- 
bottom fact is, however, that the amount of space on our 
thoroughfares is limited, and that motor-cars take up an 
unfair amount of it. The motorists are a small minority 
of the population, and they encroach abominably on the 
rights of the majority who, after all, must make some use 
of the streets, One limousine with only a chauffeur 
aboard, takes up about as much room in the course of 
traffic, as a Fifth Avenue ’bus carrying forty persons. 
This does not seem fair. 


Tue death of Ricardo Flores Magon, of which we shall 
say something next week, has left an empty cell in 
Leavenworth prison. We note, however, that a dozen 
or more political prisoners have lately been incarcerated 
by the State of Illinois, so the balance for political govern- 
ment is held more than even. These men are put away 
for the crime of organizing the Communist Labour party 
upwards of three years ago, and publishing therefor a 
manifesto or platform which a humourless jury decided 
was a conspiracy against political institutions. The party 
they formed has since gone the way of all flesh and the 
manifesto is forgotten; but our higher courts preferred 
to remember it rather than the first amendment to the 
American Constitution which guarantees freedom of 
speech. The prisoners include the editor of the New 
York Volkszeitung, an intelligent German-language news- 
paper, whose unyielding anti-kaiserist attitude, both be- 
fore and after as well as during the war, was apparently 
based on profound conviction rather than on a passing 
sentimentality. Probably he should have shunned con- 
victions of any kind. True-hearted Americans will doubt- 
less take great comfort in the fact that here and there 
our courts are still cramming the jails with political 
prisoners, in the interests of what Mr. Daugherty, with 
unconscious humour, is wont to call “the sacred cause 
of American freedom.” 


War is war, of course, whether it be of the foreign or 
domestic brand; and no reasonable person ever looks to 
see it conducted with intelligence. Yet knowing this, 
one can not help marvelling at the lengths of stupidity 
to which it is sometimes carried. We have always 
thought that the British Government could not, if it had 
deliberately set about it, have done itself more damage 
than in its execution of the Irish leaders after the Easter 
Week rebellion; and by the same token we are inclined 
to think that the Irish Free State has harmed rather 
than strengthened its cause by its recent execution of 
Mr. Erskine Childers and several other Republican prison- 
ers found guilty of carrying revolvers. Of course the 
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“crime” these Republicans had committed served as a 
mere pretext; the Free State leaders seem to have acted 
on the time-dishonoured, utterly ineffectual principle of 
“making a horrible example” of their Republican enemies 
—and in the case of Mr. Childers they probably thought 
to rid themselves of an opponent who had been an able 
and influential member of the Republican councils. 


Tue Free Stare, of course, was acting within its rights. 
The divine right of any Government to murder the 
individual citizen, for whatever reason, so that it be a 
reason which the Government itself has pronounced legal, 
seems never to have been questioned. We fancy the time 
is coming when this right will be questioned, and very 
seriously; but at present both theory and precedent are 
on the side of the Free State officials. At the same time, 
the Free State has not, so far as we know, made any 
laws to prohibit its officials from acting wisely; in this 
respect they are handicapped only by that stupidity which 
is the tie that binds all officeholders in a kind of inter- 
national brotherhood. President Lincoln, during our 
Civil War, granted pardons so liberally to condemned 
rebels that he kept his irascible Secretary of War in 
a state of constant irritation. Yet we have always 
thought that his policy was not only humane but wise. 
No war breeds more hatred than rebellion; why should 
a Government deliberately pour kerosene on the flames? 


Some fine day we expect to discover an earnest and up- 
lifting article in one of our liberal contemporaries proving 
that Pontius Pilate was the logical leader for the early 
Christian movement, or that Benedict Arnold should have 
been the first President of the United States. The London 
Outlook is surely in line for some such thesis. “There 
is one man,” it declares in an emphatic leader, “to whom 
every National and Independent Liberal could rally, ... 
a man who guided our country through many years of 
peaceful relations abroad and won the confidence and 
trust of all nations ... who can restore the faith of other 
nations in our pledged word, in our steadfastness of pur- 
pose and our purity of aim, ... restoring England while 
he saves the world from another Armageddon.” At this 
exalted point we paused, wondering where among the 
pygmies of current English politics one could find this 
paragon with the high purpose of Arthur, the purity of 
Galahad, the courage of Lancelot and the wisdom of 
Merlin. Three lines later we plunged into the ultimate 
of anti-climax. The Outlook’s saviour was, of all per- 
sons, Viscount Grey of Falloden. 


Ir there is one politician in England who above all others 
should pray that his memory be wiped out of public recol- 
lection, that man is Viscount Grey. In his high position 
he played with fire, and the whole world was burned. 
His actions are now pretty well documented for history, 
thanks largely to certain Russian indiscretions, and surely 
no one with a knowledge of the facts would deny that 
his secret diplomatic machinations were a primary factor 
in making the war inevitable. Given Viscount Grey, the 
blow-up was bound to come, even if Wilhelm II had never 
lived. We do not know to what extent the editor of the 
Outlook has knowledge of these matters, but before he 
touts Viscount Grey further it might be well for him to 
get some one to translate for his benefit certain back 
files of Izvestia, and to have a talk with Mr. E. D. Morel. 
What with one scoundrel and another, the Liberal party 
in England seems in a parlous state indeed, but it can 
scarcely rehabilitate itself by hitching its wagon to a 
fallen star. 


THE new Italian Premier, M. Mussolini, shares honours 
with Artemus Ward’s kangaroo as an amoosin little cuss. 
He seems to be about the Italian equivalent for an Amer- 
ican Legionary doublé by a comedy end-man. Since this 
is just what is needed to liven up the European situation ~ 
at this juncture and make it as patently ridiculous as pos- 
sible, we are something more than willing to hail M. Mus- 
solini and his rough stuff, and to regard him as the man 
of the hour, He can not do any harm, obviously, and 
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gives every promise of doing a heap of good. Our fear 
is only that he may not last long enough to do as much 
as is in him, for day by day, in every way, he is getting 
fresher and fresher, and there is reason to doubt that he 
carries ballast enough to counterbalance the extreme 
lightness of his manner. Probably he will go under be- 
fore long, unless developments outside Italy combine to 
hold him up awhile; and we shall have another example 
of the far-sighted patience of the Italians. 
Mussolini’s going is good, he surely goes. When he con- 
verses with M. Poincaré or Lord Curzon, we can think 
of nothing but the shaving-scene in Rossini’s immortal 
work, with M. Mussolini as Figaro; and his performance 
as a slap-stick artist warms the cockles of our heart. 


Wart a wonderful people the Italians are! what a great 
and wise and truly practical people, and how impossible 
it is for us to understand and appreciate them! In 
patience and in seeing things from the long-time point of 
view, they are rivalled only by the Chinese. When the 
itch for “industrial democracy” took hold in Italy, the 
Italian employers (this is the account we get—we were 
not there to see it) did not put up any resistance or hire 
any gunmen or call out the State police. They knew a 
trick worth two of that; they simply stood aside and let 
the industrial democrats have all the rope they needed 
wherewith to hang themselves. When somebody like 
Brother Mussolini works up an opera-buffa revolution, 
they do not encourage, as we do, some prize ass like 
Mr. Palmer or Mr. Daugherty to clap him in quod. No, 
they just let him revolute all he wants to; the King sends 
for him, makes him Prime Minister, gives him the royal 
compliments and sends him forth to whoop up the gaiety 
of nations to the limit. How sensible this is, and how 
well it works! In our judgment, the Italians have the 
best and quickest sense of life’s realities of any people in 
Europe, and they have the art of living down to a finer 
point than any other people. We could do an endless lot 
of learning from them, if we had it in us to be willing to 
learn from anybody. 


Take this very matter of revolutions, for instance. If 
Mr. Harding’s Administration is really shying at the Red 
peril or any similar scarecrow, if it really wants to sup- 
press disorder and bust bolshevism, this paper can give 
it some sound advice. Don’t put your revolutionists in 
jail, but put them in office—put them in office, and make 
them sweat. Debs in the Presidency, with a Cabinet and 
Congress made up of Hillquits, Bergers and the like, 
would be worth no end more to the perpetuation of things 
as they are than all the Hoovers and Hugheses that could 
be mustered. This new liberal-progressive bloc that has 
just coalesced in the Senate is a godsend to reactionary 
interests, if they only knew it. The reason is obvious. 
When Mr. Debs, for instance, or Mr. Borah, let us say, 
is in the rdle of protest and opposition, he is effective 
and admirable as ever Lord Byron was in that great and 
necessary role. But as Goethe said of Byron, sobald er 
reflectirt, ist er ein Kind; and when he gets out of the 
role of opposition and takes up the rdle of responsible and 
positive direction of development, he has to reflectiren 
pretty hefty. Those who are following the fortunes of 
this new Senatorial bloc which now holds the balance of 
power—especially those who are following it hopefully— 
may do worse than keep these observations in mind. 


FAscisM is as much in season now as bolshevism was a 
couple of years ago, and the name is apparently as good 
to conjure with. During the past week we have been 
exhilarated by reading of organized fascism cropping out 
in Mexico, Prussia, Hungary and Bavaria. Somehow 
we can not worry about it any more than we could about 
bolshevism, and for the same reason. We can not wax 
indignant even at M. Mussolini’s Cromwellian command 
to the Italian Parliament to do as he tells them or lose 
their jobs. The country would not suffer much if they 
did lose them. Certainly in Hungary almost any sort of 
_ Government would be as good as the urbane and gentile 
_ Horthy’s; and what is called a Government in Germany 
_ 
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| is not a Government at all, and can not be, but is only 
| a collection-agency, so it might as well be fascist as any- 

thing else. Even in this country, a fascist dictatorship 
of the American Legion, silly and stupid as it would be, 
could not possibly show itself sillier and stupider than 
Mr. Harding’s Administration is doing—and even with 
Mr. Harding in the White House, people seem to drag on, 
somehow or other. We do not worry half as much about 
revolutions, whether fascist or bolshevik, as we do about 
resistance to revolutions. We are as strong for the Ital- 
ian method with revolutions as we are for their method 
of bel canto; the one is in its way as artistic as the other. 


THe Russian emigrés resident in Paris have been beguil- 
ing their time by holding a five-day secret session, at 
which they elected the Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch 
to the vacant throne of the Tsardom of all the Russias. 
The dispatches indicate that he was a compromise- 
candidate, for the Grand Duke Cyril put himself forward 
as the logical claimant and the Grand Duke Dmitri did 
as much for Dmitri; but when the ballots were counted, 
Nikolai won out with a good old rousing Tammany ma- 
jority of fifty-five votes out of a total of sixty. It isa good 
thing to have the new Tsar all picked out and ready 
when the time comes—there is nothing like being fore- 
handed, it is a sterling Yankee virtue. Still, we do not 
think that Nikolai Nikolaievitch need keep his suit-case 
packed for any sudden summons to appear and be sworn 
in. We hear that he is in Switzerland, and with the great 
development of passenger air-service all over Europe, he 
will have no trouble in getting back to Petersburg as 
soon as he is wanted. Somehow his position looks dif- 
ferent to us here than to those hopeful emigrés in Paris. 
We are reminded, though we can not say why, exactly, 
of Mr. Wing’s sideshow-barker who exhibited ‘“Wi-i-ld 
Ro-o-se, the Patagonian belle—considered a great beauty 
in her own country, but she’s a lo-o-ng way from home.” 


Men and brethren, if ever you were inclined to fear that 
this paper does not take politics seriously enough and 
is not sufficiently respectful to “the great movements of 
the day,” or that it fools away too much time on litera- 
ture and the arts, just look about you—just give one look 
at things as they now are! In Washington, Robert La 
Follette, leading spirit in the “little group of wilful men,” 
four years ago reviled and cursed as traitor, seditionist, 
pro-German, almost ousted from his seat in the Senate— 
this man now holds the balance of power in the upper 
House, and nothing can be done without first “seeing” 
him, and seeing him mighty respectfully and punctiliously, 
too. In England, Lloyd George, the saviour of the Em- 
pire, is down and out, and none so poor to do him rever- 
ence. The leader of his Majesty’s loyal Opposition is 
Ramsay MacDonald, ex-traitor and pacifist. E. D. Morel, 
ex-traitor and jail-bird, defeats the idol of the militarists, 
Winston Churchill, in the late elections, goes to Parlia- 
ment in triumph, makes his first speech, and even the 
New York papers report it. The dean of European 
Premiers—think of it, ye gods!—is Vladimir Ilitch, erst- 
while monster of blood and rapine. So we might go on 
to a tedious length, but we forbear. Come, then, men and 
brethren, and let us reason together—let us look our- 
selves over, get the measure of our little passions and 
prejudices, see how highly diverting a spectacle we 
present, and then let us repair to the ruined altar of 
Laughter, erect its stones anew, and offer a votive sacrifice. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
AN OLD MAN INNOCENT. 


THE sentimental journey of the venerable M. Clem- 
enceau is being attended by some remarkable 
phenomena. ‘The reception accorded him by those 
who are known as our best people, and by the 
middle-class press, passeth understanding. In New 
York, at his opening meeting, the list of shirt- 
fronts in the boxes was even more imposing than 
the roster of those present at a gathering in honour 
of some reform-candidate for mayor put up by the 
highly respectable traction-interests. It was mar- 
vellous, the enthusiasm, the cheering, the super- 
abundant newspaper-reports which even crowded 
the popular Jersey murder off the front pages. 

We have a warm feeling for M. Clemenceau 
which we have not hesitated to express on occa- 
sion. We appreciated his candour at Versailles, 
where, amidst the sickening piosities of his highly 
evangelical colleagues, he retained his poise as a 
simple politician out for the goods. We regret 
that in his current visit he appears to have laid 
aside this refreshing, plain-spoken role. He has 
not been clear. He seems to have assumed the 
technique of indirection used aforetime in such a 
masterly manner by Mr. Lloyd George and our 
own Mr. Wilson, and he has been uncommonly 
parsimonious about the truth. We gather that the 
motive of M. Clemenceau’s visit is an honest desire 
to get the American people to guarantee with their 
blood and treasure the adventurous purposes of 
M. Poincaré and his associates. This is a large 
order, but how generously his covert allusions to it 
have been applauded by his audiences of the best 
people! How gallantly the noble-hearted editors 
of our middle-class press have given him the 
warmest assurances that we stand ready to grant 
his every wish. Who will say, after this, that 
romance is dead in America? for even our best 
people and our middle-class editors can not fail to 
be aware that any American politician who 
attempted to follow M. Clemenceau’s heart’s de- 
sire would be purchasing a one-way ticket to 
oblivion. Apparently our national legislators have 
a lively instinct in the matter, even if the solid 
bankers and social leaders in M. Clemenceau’s 
audiences have not, for Capitol Hill in Washington 
yielded a shrill outburst of protests. This was a 
salutary thing, though we do not hold, with Mr. 
Borah and some of his colleagues, that M. Clemen- 
ceau was wholly to blame for the treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the consequent deplorable state of 
Europe. He had able and zealous allies and 
associates. 

We have spoken of a certain atmosphere of high 
romance. It was an appropriate atmosphere, for 
M. Clemenceau has come to us this time as a ro- 
mantic. “Suppose England had prepared,” he 
declared. “When the war came at last she would 
pave been ready; and the French were not ready.” 
And again, “With England—it isn’t sure she would 
have come if Belgium had not been violated.” Still 
again, “Germany had been ready. Europe, on the 
other hand, had been surprised.” 

It is plain that M. Clemenceau either has a poor 
idea of our historical understanding, or has never 
heard of the secret military covenants in prepara- 
tion for the war which were so carefully perfected 
between Sir Edward Grey and the French Govern- 
ment, and so thoroughly revealed by the rude- 
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mannered Russians. He never heard, apparently, 
of the plans embracing even the landing-place of 
the British expeditionary forces in Northern 
France and their assembling-place against the Bel- 
gian border, all arranged by 1910. He has never 
read the illuminating pages of the Sukomlinoy trial 
with its revelations of the sanguinary eagerness of 
the Tsar’s followers. Or perhaps he knew of these 
things and has forgotten. It is said that octo- 
genarians have difficulty in remembering things 
that have impinged on their consciousness in their 
last half century, and hence they become again 
wholly childish and naive. So those who think 
M. Clemenceau is wilfully mendacious are probably 
mistaken. He is the old man innocent. 

There are further evidences that this is the case. 
For instance, it is clear that the old ’un has com- 
pletely forgotten the character of the treaty of 
Versailles. How, otherwise, could he describe it 
as “a peace of justice and reparation, of moderation 
and reason, such as the world had never known. 
No war-indemnity, no acquisition of territory’? 
This is scarcely an adequate description of the 
document which has brought all Europe to ruin, 
but it would seem to indicate that in M. Clemen- 
ceau, memory has succumbed to pure idealism. 

Moreover, what could be more romantic than the 
following: “They are preparing war again. Haven’t 
you heard of the treaty between the Turks, the 
Germans and the Russians? Look at all this 
manufacturing that is going on in Germany. Now, 
I say that General Ludendorff and General Hinden- 
burg are preparing war.” It is a fairy picture. 
Only an old man who has forgotten present-day 
realities could dream of German cannon-fodder 
about to storm the world again behind aged scare- 
crow generals, for a wage of worthless paper 
marks. 

But M. Clemenceau dwells not wholly in fairy- 
land. His speech has flashes of actuality. He 
refers piously to the idea of a League of Nations, 
which he once so cynically opposed; and, in a burst 
of frankness, he told New York business men that 
“French soldiers and civilians, too, would like once 
in a while to get a fish on the Rhine.” 

There is much point to this. Particularly in 
point is the text of an interesting secret report on 
the German Rhine provinces, made to M. Poincaré 
by a special agent, and recently dug up and pub- 
lished by the Manchester Guardian. The substance 
of the recommendations is that the French Govern- 
ment hold the provinces, with their wealth of iron- 
and steel-production, for an indefinite period, 
apparently under a sort of protectorate, and that 
reparations be exacted by a continuous levy on the 
German industries in the territory, and, either by 
a species of blackmail or by seizing actual control, 
on industries in other parts of Germany at present 
in the hands of the same powerful German groups 
that control the resources of the Rhineland. “If 
any Germany is to pay us, it will be that of the 
Stinneses and Thyssens and Krupps and of the 
great syndicates,’ declares M. Poincaré’s frank 
investigator. “We must therefore retain at all 
costs our means of eventual action against this pro- 
ducing Germany.” Later, in a significant paren- 
thesis, he says, “The Rhenish populations are 
sufficiently malleable to accept the decisions of 
force.” 

This is reality, pure and undefiled. It mingles 
pleasantly with the pure romance of the aged and 
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forgetful M. Clemenceau. The practical M. Poin- 
caré would go fishing in the Rhine. The unworldly 
M. Clemenceau comes fishing in America, where, 
as every European statesman knows, there is a cer- 
tain fish born every minute to swallow hook, line 
and sinker. Rare sportsmen both! Not the least 
interesting part of their technique is that they re- 
quire the fish to provide their own bait. 

Years ago a certain American was conversing, in 
Paris, with a lady who had had occasion to know 
M. Clemenceau very well indeed; in fact she had 
married him. “Georges,” she said, “is one of the 
cleverest men in the world, and assuredly the most 
unscrupulous. In politics he will go very far, very 
far indeed.” That was a fair enough prophecy, and 
the former school-teacher has amply lived up to it. 
There is reason to assert that he has gone far 
enough. 


Pay, eAY PAY ! 
In many political respects our British cousins are 
more fortunate than we. The recent British elec- 
tions were held a week later than our own, but the 
new parliamentary machinery is already function- 
ing, while the new American Congress, unless an 
emergency call issues from the White House, will 


not hold its first session until December, 1923, 
- thirteen months after that fraction of our public 


which still concerns itself about such matters made 
its preferences effective at the polls. This curious 
retardation is one of the numerous checks and 
balances conferred on the democratic spirit by 
those timorous politicians, the founding fathers, 
who, faced with the task of making concessions to 
the desire for representative government, con- 
cocted a form of delegated political power as re- 
mote from real popular representation as possible. 
Thus it comes about that the affairs, and in par- 
ticular the resources and money of the American 
people, are for a period at the mercy of a Congress 
which for good and sufficient cause has been 


emphatically repudiated by the American people. 


It is said that Mr. Harding’s pet ship-subsidy 
measure can pass the old Congress, if it be not 
subjected to the tedious and costly process of being 
talked to death in the Senate through three long 
months, at public expense. It could not by any 
chance pass the Congress just elected by the em- 
bittered taxpayers. The lame ducks of the old 
Congress have no longer any popular mandate and 
they have been bereft of responsibilities to the pub- 
lic. Before election day they had nothing to lose 
but their chairs. Now they have absolutely noth- 
ing to lose, and they can serve whole-heartedly 
those fealties to privilege which normally the poli- 
tician must uphold with a decorous furtiveness. 

So Mr. Harding has stepped forward promptly 


. before the reassembled legislators with his pet 


measure providing for an annual bonus for ship- 
owners. Some ten weeks ago Mr. Harding was 
faced with the problem of accepting or rejecting 
another bonus measure, which had been passed by 
Congress. In vetoing it, he administered a tell- 
ing rebuke to those who wished to saddle a fresh 


burden of gratuities on a Government which was 


already spending annually some four billions of 
the taxpayers’ money and which seemed frankly 
unable, in this year of grace at least, to come within 
some $700 million of making both ends meet. In 
view of the thumping deficit impending, and the 
dwindling revenues, Mr. Harding held out sternly 


= 


for economy. It may seem curious that the rigid 
insistence on frugality which marked his able veto- 
message on the soldiers’ bonus, had not the slight- 
est echo in his message calling for a bonus for 
shipowners. The omission is the more remarkable 
because, after all, the bonus for soldiers, however 
ill-advised, had a certain legitimate sentimental 
appeal. Many of the men who were to receive this 
gratuity had faced death, many had suffered no 
inconsiderable hardship, some had been maimed. 
As far as we know the casualties among our ship- 
owners in the great war were not considerable. 
Under war-time shipping-rates they did not bleed 
greatly for their country; in fact it was the public 
that was bled by them. Yet, in spite of all this, 
we are certain that the soldiers’ bonus was an 
extravagance, while Congress, if it sees its duty 
clearly, must pass the shipping-bonus. 

We say this not because we were moved by 
Mr. Harding’s logic. His message, in our opinion, 
was peculiarly trivial and inadequate, though ex- 
tremely earnest. It was not tearful, like his recent 
plea for a loan of five million dollars, ostensibly for 
the heroic Liberians, who were not really to get 
any of it;-but it was more thoroughly worked out 
than the Liberian effort. Mr. Harding pointed out 
that our ship-building adventure during the war, 
aside from the navy, had cost the taxpayers some 
three billion dollars. The major part of these ships, 
excluding the not inconsiderable number that have 
already been scrapped, are still retained by the 
Government, some being operated by the Shipping 
Board, others, as we understand, under lease by 
private concerns; and the upkeep of these ships 
entails an annual loss of $48 million. Any citizen 
who has travelled on a Shipping Board vessel will 
appreciate that this can be no mere figure of speech. 

Mr. Harding’s remedy is to stop Government 
operation and offer an annual subsidy to the 
shipping-interests, apparently in the hope that they 
will purchase the Government vessels if an oper- 
ating profit is assured them. He estimates that 
the subsidy will not amount to more than $30 
million annually. Others who have studied the 
bill estimate the yearly cost at $75 million. Since 
the bonus is to function on a sort of cost-plus basis, 
melancholy experience may well lead the fearful 
taxpayers to fear the worst. Mr. Harding waxed 
optimistic over the proviso that the subsidy would 
be operative only up to the point where the 
shipping-enterprise showed a profit of ten per cent 
“on actual capital employed,” and excess earnings 
above this point must be divided with the Govern- 
ment. We trust the Government will not appro- 
priate in advance any income it expects under this 
proviso. We in New York City for many years 
have had a somewhat similar compact with privi- 
lege in connexion with our city-built subways, but 
the first dividend for the city is yet to be collected. 
Mr. Harding, we suspect, is still somewhat naive 
if he anticipates a saving from any such arrange- 
ment, for we have a premonition that when it 
comes to collecting the allotted ten per cent on the 
stock it will be found that all the water is not 
in the ocean. Yet in spite of all this we hold that 
Congress will do well to pass the subsidy. 

Mr. Harding has no assurance, of course, that 
even with a subsidy private shipowners will care 
to purchase the vessels which have cost the tax- 
payers so dear. A little bird tells us that in the 
present parlous state of international trade they 
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will prefer to get along with what they have. There 
is another way out of the drain of public opera- 
tion, and that is simply to quit, and put the ships 
on the market, without committing ourselves to 
any bonus or subsidy or emolument whatsoever to 
shipowners; but somehow this seems not to have 
occurred to the President. We are glad it did not, 
and we hope Congress will not discover this plain 
way out. 

Mr. Harding’s one positive argument on the 
need for a bonus was based on the assertion that 
under the provisions of our Seamen’s act the 
labour-cost of operating ships under our flag was 
greater than under the flag of any other nation. 
Mr. Harding did not, however, give any estimates 
or figures showing that the equalization of this 
extra cost necessitated a subsidy of $75 million 
or even of only $30 million. He gave no facts 
whatever. His was a vague argument. He had 
a far more striking one at hand in the prohibition- 
issue, but he failed to use it. Under our peculiar 
law, many Americans and the general run of 
foreigners have an insuperable prejudice against 
venturing on the salt seas on American ships on 
which the drought has permanently settled. Be- 
yond question there would seem to be a measure 
of justice in the idea that shipowners should be 
compensated by the Government for losses sus- 
tained under this species of confiscation. The 
Government hath taken away; the Government 
must give; blessed be the name of the Government. 

Yet this is not the great argument. The great 
argument is war. Mr. Harding touched on it with 
delicacy, but he did not follow it through. It is 
apparent that he does not hold with Mr. Wilson 
that the late European free-for-all was the war to 
end war; nor does he take seriously the assurances 
of Mr. Hughes and himself that the recent Wash- 
ington conference postponed any possible conflict 
for us for many peaceful years. Yet Mr. Harding 
failed to present the war-argument in its irrefutable 
entirety. Inasmuch as it must be plain to anyone 
who can tell a sword from a ploughshare that our 
present imperialist Rake’s Progress is sowing the 
seeds for a husky crop of wars which will require 
all the preparedness we are capable of, including a 
great flotilla of ships to transport our cannon-fodder 
to remote places which we shall endeavour to make 
safe for what our politicians call democracy, we 
hold that Mr. Harding would have done better 
to make a more candid proposal, somewhat as 
follows: 

“Gentlemen, we can not extend indefinitely our 
altruistic and often forcible financial endeavours in 
Central and South America, without the need for 
preparedness. Our Government can not in perfect 
peace for ever act as the black-and-tan of a whole 
hemisphere on behalf of American bankers and 
concessionaires ; for the minor peoples are ungrate- 
ful. Doubtless you have read in dispatches from 
Mexico City of our State Department’s recent 
secret bullyragging of the Mexican Government. 
You have doubtless also seen the reports cabled 
from Europe of how we are fumbling at the 
Pandora’s box of the Near East, in particular the 
word from Paris to the effect that arrangements 
are being made whereby American interests will 
whack up with British and French rapacities the 
Turkish oil-fields of Mosul. I could read you from 
the files of the State Department scores and pos- 
sibly hundreds of similarly illuminating documents, 


but I refrain out of deference to the diplomatic 
reticence of our Mr. Hughes. Such dickers and 
deals and bullyings are necessary in the interest of 
the well-being of our people and 400 per cent stock- 
dividends; but they are not unattended by dangers. 

“T would remind you that the career of burglar, 
whether it be local or international, is not a pink- 
tea party ; it requires a steady nerve and the ability 
to use force. Hence we must make it highly profit- 
able for our maritime gentry to take over our ships, 
to build ships, ships to the uttermost, ships with- 
out stint or limit, ships, again ships, toujours ships.” 

We are certain that even the most close-fisted 
legislator could not resist such an argument, even 
to an appropriation of half a billion a year. 

Of course this necessary insurance is highly 
expensive. It bedevils the taxpayer four times a 
year. It annoys the common man when he is 
periodically yanked out of his comfortable task 
on the railway at $16.65 per week and is forcibly 
injected into the imperial real-estate business, in 
which his particular job is to be gassed and dis- 
embowelled thrice a week at sunrise for the modest 
wage of a dollar a day. The whole thing is a 
bother. But, in a world of things as they are, what 
can one do? 

Of course there is an alternative, but it is hardly 
compatible with the dignity of political govern- 
ment. Mr. Harding was not so indecorous as to 
refer to it. In fact we are confident that no poli- 
tician will ever give voice to it before that brisk 
spring dawn when the underlying population, 
stirred in its slow mind with an unwonted idea, 
emerges from its huddled attics and cellars, and 
thoughtfully murders us all in our beautiful golden 
beds. 


(pHa REBA Pes Pt habe 

Ir it were possible for a visitor from Mars to ob- 
serve the activities of a typical American school- 
room, he would no doubt be astonished at the 
extent to which our educational system is domin- 
ated by the spirit of the tribe. There was a time, 
of course, when the child had to be educated as a 
tribesman, or not at all. He acquired such lore 
as was current in the community by imitating his 
elders and by listening to what they had to say. 
The circle of common knowledge was narrow, not 
so much because it was restricted by tribal patriot- 
ism, as because it was impossible for the members 
of the community to learn what the members of 
other communities were doing and thinking, ex- 
cept by means of personal contact, direct or 
indirect. Under these conditions, culture was 
normally carried forward, through time, along a 
number of parallel lines; lateral communication, 
through space, was extremely difficult, and when it 
did occur, the knowledge attained in this way 
could reach the child only after it had been re-inter- 
preted by the local wise men. 

In modern times, the facilities for the lateral 
transmission of knowledge have been so greatly 
improved that culture is no longer of necessity 
predominantly tribal, or even national. To-day it 
is actually possible for a man of independent judg- 
ment to choose between tribalism and humanism in 
cultural matters, and the continued isolation of the 
national groups is due in no small measure to the 
fact that many of our educators have chosen to 
cut their culture to suit their politics. 

The effect of the nationalistic attitude upon the 
teaching of history has been rather widely dis- 
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cussed, but very little has been said, we think, 
about the limitations which have been placed upon 
the material that is offered to the child in his 
school-reader. When we ourselves were under- 
going the rigours of an elementary education, we 
were compelled by our teachers to waste a great 
deal of time in the perusal of the works of third- 
rate American authors; and now after the lapse of 
a goodly number of years, we have just convinced 
ourselves that this procedure is still the rule. 

If the compiler of a school-reader goes to a large 
library in search of suitable material, he will find 
before him a collection of books which represent, 
in some fashion, the literature of the world. Even 
if the compiler reads no language but English, he 
will find that much of the traditional lore and the 
formal literature of the non-English-speaking peo- 
ples is available in the form of translations. If he 
knows anything about the history of the literary 
art (and otherwise he is utterly unsuited to his 
job), he must know that most of the great litera- 
ture of the world, in any given classification, is of 
non-American authorship; and he must know, too, 
that in spite of the damage done in the process of 
translation, a large proportion of the finest litera- 
ture now extant in the English language was not 
composed originally in that language. 

Here, then, is our compiler, with this knowledge 
in his mind, and the literature of the world before 
him; and what, please, does he do? In order to 
satisfy our curiosity on this point, we recently ran 
through about a dozen school-readers, selected at 
random from a large assortment of textbooks. As 
a result of this very superficial investigation, we 
are convinced that the children of this country are 
still being starved on third-rate American mate- 
rial, instead of being nurtured on foreign literature 
of a much finer quality. We do not mean to imply 
for a moment that no American literature should 
be included in school-readers; we mean _ simply 
that when the compiler starts out to find selections 
suitable for use of pupils in the fourth grade, or 
the sixth grade, or what not, he should forget all 
tribal considerations, and give attention simply to 
the intrinsic value of the various writings which 
any large library will put before him. If any of 
our friends is acquainted with a reading-book that 
gives evidence of having been prepared in this 
spirit, we should be pleased to have him describe 
the volume in specific terms, in order that we may 
give it what advertising we can in our department 
Of “Letters to the Editors.” 

In most of the books that we examined, Ameri- 
can literature occupied from three-fifths to four- 
fifths of the space; while most of the remaining 
pages were filled out with selections from British 
writers; in general, the compilers seemed hardly to 
have heard of Continental Europe, much less of 
Asia. However, two of the volumes showed some 
evidence of the working of the humanistic spirit. 
One of them, a sixth reader, devotes more than 
half its space to “the great poems of Greece and 
Rome, the Bible, the myths of Northern Europe, 
and the epics and romances of the age of chivalry.” 
In the latter part of the book, Shakespeare and 
Dickens figure rather prominently, but there is 
nothing from the pen of any Continental writer. 
In the other volume—also a sixth reader—the Bible 
and the classic and chivalric hero-tales are well 
represented, and the authors of modern Britain are 
given a considerable amount of space; the Con- 


tinent is cut off, however, with a few selections 
from Cervantes and Balzac. 

At their best, then, and even when they show 
some regard for the breadth of world-literature in 
the earlier period, the compilers of these books 
seem to work on the theory that ever since the 
feudal age, the tradition of the literary art has been 
in the keeping of the English-speaking people, and 
especially of those who reside within the territorial 
limits of the United States. For this theory there 
is no shadow of support; and yet, in this day of 
facile communication and rich libraries, it offers 
the only possible excuse for setting the American 
child to study the literature of the tribe, when the 
literature of humanity might so easily be made 
available to him. 


CONCERNING BASHAN’S CHARACTER. 

I am moved to add further details to this transcript of 
Bashan’s character by drawing a comparison between Bashan 
and the lamented Percy, for a contrariety more sharply defined 
than that which distinguished their respective natures is 
scarcely conceivable within one and the same species. As 
a basic consideration, one must remember that Bashan en- 
joys perfect mental health, whilst Percy was—as is not 
uncommon with dogs of blue-blooded pedigrees—a perfect 
fool his whole life long, a very model of crazy, overbred 
impossibility. 

I would merely mention by way of contrast, Bashan’s 
simple and popular ways as they manifest themselves when 
going for walks or when making salutations—occasions upon 
which the enunciation of his emotions remains within the 
bounds of common sense and a sound heartiness without ever 
touching the limits of hysteria—limits which Percy often 
transgressed on these occasions and that in the most dis- 
concerting fashion. 

But the whole antithesis between the two creatures is by 
no means exhausted in this, for the antithesis is in truth a 
mixed and complicated one. Bashan, you must know, is 
somewhat crude, like the common people themselves, but 
like them, also soft and sentimental; whilst his noble prede- 
cessor combined more delicacy and possibilities of pain with 
an incomparably prouder and firmer spirit, and, despite his 
silliness, far excelled that old yokel Bashan in the matter 
of self-discipline. It is not in defence of an aristocratic 
cult of values that I call attention to this mixture of opposite 
qualities, of coarseness and tenderness, of delicacy and reso- 
lution, but purely in the interests of life and actuality. 
Bashan, for example, is just the man for spending even the 
coldest winter nights in the open, that is, on the straw 
behind the coarse burlap curtains of his kennel. Only once, 
after a particularly icy and foggy night, did he make his 
appearance with moustaches and goatee miraculously frosted 
and iced, and with that jerky, one-syllabic cough peculiar 
to dogs; but a few hours, and lo! he had conquered the cold 
and was none the worse for it. But never would we have 
dared to expose the silken-haired Percy to the inclemency 
of such a night. 

On the other hand, Bashan stands in great fear of even 
the slightest pain, and every twinge wrings from him a 
response, the shameless misery of which would arouse aver- 
sion, if its naive, folkish quality did not disarm one and set 
the springs of gaiety aflow. Again and again, during his 
prowlings in the underwood, I have heard him squeal 
aloud—a thorn had chanced to prick him, or a resilient 
branch had switched him across the face; and if he happened 
to have scratched his belly a little in vaulting over the fence, 
or sprained his foot, I have been treated to an antique hero’s 
chorus, a three-legged limping approach, an uncontrollable 
wailing and self-lamentation. The more sympathetically I 
talked to him, the more insistent his clamour became, though 
in a quarter of an hour he would be swooping and running 
about as madly as before. 

Percy was of a different metal. He would grit his teeth 
and keep mum. He feared the rawhide whip just as Bashan 
fears it, and unfortunately he got a taste of it oftener than 
Bashan; for, first of all, I was younger and more hot- 
tempered during his epoch than I am at present, and 
secondly, his brainlessness often assumed a wanton and 
sinister aspect which simply clamoured for chastisement. 
When, driven to extremities, I would take down the whip 
from the nail, then it is true, he would crawl under the 
table or bench and make himself small, but never a howl 
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passed his lips when the blow, and perhaps yet another, 
came humming down upon his back—at most he gave a 
low moan. But Bashan begins to shriek and whimper when 
I merely raise my arm. In short, he is without pride or 
dignity, without self-restraint or self-discipline. But his 
activities seldom call for armed punitive intervention; the 
less so, since I have long ago ceased to demand achievements 
from him which are contrary to his nature. 

Tricks, for instance, I never expect from him; it would 
be futile. He is no savant, no market-place miracle-monger, 
no poodle-like valet, no professor; but a hunter-lad, full of 


vitality. I have already emphasized the fact that he is a 
splendid vaulter. If it be necessary, he will balk at no 
obstacle. If it be too high, he will simply take a running 


jump and climb over it, letting himself drop down on the 
other side. But the obstacle must be a real obstacle, that is, 
not one under which one may run or crawl; for then Bashan 
would consider it sheer insanity to jump over it. Such 
obstacles present themselves in the shape of a wall, a ditch, 
a barred gate, a fence without a hole. A horizontal bar, a 
stick held out, is no obstacle, and so, of course, one can not 
well jump over it without bringing oneself into a silly 
contrariness to things as well as to one’s reason. Bashan 
refuses to do this. He refuses. Should you persist in 
attempting to persuade him to jump over some such sham 
obstacle, you would finally in your wrath be forced to take 
him by the scruff of the neck and hurl him over it, barking 
and yapping. He will thereupon assume a mien which will 
plainly express his belief that he has magnanimously per- 
mitted you to attain your wishes and he will then proceed 
to celebrate the result by caperings and rapturous barks. 
You may flatter him, or beat him, but you will encounter a 
resistance of sheer reason as opposed to a trick pure and 
simple, a resistance you will never be able to overcome. 

He is not unobliging. Gratifying his master means a great 
deal to him; he will vault over a hedge at my wish or 
command, even against his own impulses, and gladly will 
he accept his meed of praise and thanks for this. But even 
though you should beat him half to death, he will not jump 
over a pole or a stick, but run under it. To demand this 
act of him is not to confront him with the question whether 
he should or should not jump; this question is already 
settled for him in advance, and the command simply means 
a clubbing. To demand the incomprehensible and therefore 
the impossible from him is, in his eyes, merely a pretext for 
a quarrel, for a disturbance of friendship, and a chance to 
inflict a whipping, and is in itself the very inauguration of 
these things. This is Bashan’s conception of things as far 
as I can see, and I doubt whether one can speak of mere 
ordinary stubbornness in this connexion. Obduracy may 
finally be broken; yes, it even demands to be broken, but 
Bashan would seal with his very life his refusal to perform 
a trick or unnecessary feat. 

A wondrous soul! So friendly and intimate and yet so 
alien in certain traits, so alien that our language is incapable 
of doing justice to this canine logic. What relation has this, 
for instance, with that terrible circumstantiality, always so 
unnerving for the spectator, with which the meeting, the 
acquaintance, or the mere recognition of dog and dog fulfill 
themselves? My wandering forays with Bashan have madé 
me the witness of hundreds of such meetings, or rather I 
should say forced me to be an unwilling, embarrassed witness. 
Every time, as long as the scene lasted, his usually trans- 
parent behaviour became inscrutable to me: I found it 
impossible to effect a sympathetic penetration into the feel- 
ings, laws and tribal customs which form the basis of his 
behaviour. In reality the meeting in the open of two dogs 
who are strange to each other, belongs to the most poignant, 
arresting and pathetic of conceivable happenings. It takes 
place in an atmosphere of daemonry and strangeness. An 
inhibition operates here for which there is no more exact 
term: the two can not pass each other—a terrible embarrass- 
ment prevails. It is extremely unpleasant to be obliged to 
describe this—really, it is the most oppressive, embarrassing 
and ticklish situation conceivable. However 

Bashan, who has just been blithely gambolling about, comes 
to me, forcing himself upon my attention with that peculiar 
sniffing and whining which arise from the very profounds 
of his nature. These sounds can not be interpreted as the 
expression of any particular emotion, though I at once rec- 
ognize them as an attempt to tell me of the approach of a 
strange dog. I peer sharply about me. No mistake, there he 
comes! and it is clear even from afar, as proclaimed by 
his cautious and hesitant advance, that he has become con- 
scious of the other. My own anxiety is scarcely less than 


that of the other two; I have premonitions that this meeting | 


is going to be precarious and highly undesirable. 


7 


“Go ’way!” I say to Bashan. “What d’ye mean by cling- 
ing to my leg! Can’t you two carry on negotiations between 
yourselves—and at a distance?” 

I try to push him away with my stick, for if it should 
come to a battle of bites, which—whether there be a reason 
for it or not—is extremely probable, it is sure to take place 
around my feet and I shall become the centre of a most 
unedifying tussle. 

“Go ’way!” I repeat gruffly. 

But Bashan does not go away. He continues to cling to 
me, tightly and helplessly. Only for a moment does he 
deign to move aside to sniff at a tree; an operation which 
the stranger, as I observe out of the corner of my eye, is 
also performing yonder. The distance between the two is 
now only twenty paces—the tension is fearful. The stranger 
has now assumed a crouching position like a tiger-cat, with 
head thrust forward; and in this highwaymanlike pose he 
awaits Bashan’s approach, apparently in order to seize him 
by the throat at the proper moment. This, however, does 
not take place, nor does Bashan appear to expect it. At 
all events he continues to advande straight ‘toward the 
lowering one, with palpitant hesitancy and an alert though 
tragic mien. He would do so, would, in fact, be forced to 
do so, even though I were to leave him and pursue my path, 
abandoning him to all the perils of the situation. No matter 
how upsetting the rencontre may be, no thought can be given 
to evasion or escape. He goes as one that is under a spell— 
a ban. Both are bound to each other by some secret and 
tenebrous tie and neither dares belie it. We have now 
approached within two paces. 

Then the other dog gets up quietly, just as though he had 
never assumed the looks or attitude of a lion couchant, and 
stands there precisely as Bashan stands—both with hangdog 
look, miserable and deeply embarrassed, and both incapable of 
yielding an inch or of passing one another. They would like 
to be free of all this; they turn away their heads, squint sadly 
aside. Thus they shove and slink toward each other, side by 
side, tense and full of a troubled watchfulness, flank to 
flank, and begin to snuffle at each other’s hides. It is during 
this procedure that the growlings begin. Sotto voce I call 
Bashan by name and warn him, for this is the fateful 
moment which is to decide whether a tussle and biting-match 
is to take place, or whether I am to be spared this calamity. 
But the battle of bites, of tooth and claw is upon us—in a 
flash—no one could say how or why. In a moment both of 
them are merely a tangle, a raving chaotic tumult out of 
which arise horrible gutteral cries, as of dragons of the 
prime tearing each other. 

In order to avert a tragedy I am forced to interpose my 
stick, to seize Bashan by his collar or by the scruff of his 
neck and to hoist him into the air with one arm, with his 
antagonist hanging to him with locked jaws; or face what- 
ever other terrors may be awaiting me—terrors which I am 
then fated to feel in every nerve during the greater part 
of the walk. But it also happens that the entire affair may 
pass off quite uneventfully and ebb away, as it were. Never- 
theless, in both contingencies it is difficult to get away from 
the spot. For even if these twain do not happen to clamp 
themselves together by the teeth, they remain fettered by a 
tenacious inner bond. In this case things proceed as follows: 

You imagine that the two dogs have already passed each 
other, for they are no longer hesitating flank to flank, but 
are aligned almost in keel-formation, the one with his head 
turned in one direction, the other with his in the opposite 
direction. They do not see each other: they scarcely turn 
their heads, merely squinting towards the rear, straining 
the eyeball back as far as possible. Even though they are 
already separated by some short distance, the tenacious, 
sinister tie still holds, and neither of them is sure whether 
the moment of liberation has arrived. Both would like to 
move off, but some inscrutable, conscientious anxiety pre- 
vents them from leaving the spot. Until at last—at last!— 
the ban is broken and Bashan, redeemed, and with the air 
of having just been granted a new lease of life, goes bound- 
ing off. Tuomas MANN. 


LUCRETIUS. 


Lucretius, like most great poets, has suffered as 
much at the hands of his admirers as at the hands 
of his enemies. The nineteenth century, which was 
so busy deifying science, made many an intem- 
perate declaration about Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers; Sir Frederick Pollock said that Epicu- 
reanism “was a genuine attempt at a scientific 
1 explanation of the world,” and Renan called it “the 
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great scientific school of antiquity.” Lucretius 
was quite naturally invited to sit on the platform 
whenever the scientists debated against popular 
religious dogmas; and he is to-day regarded with 
sentimental affection by hundreds of chemists and 
physicists who do not read him, and are therefore 
unaware that he thought of science mostly as a 
useful mental purgative. But while his reputation 
as a scientist was growing, his reputation as a poet 
declined. Sellar dared to say that the poem of 
Lucretius “failed in the most essential conditions 
of art—the choice of subject and the form of con- 
struction.” A poet had no right to argue; the 
critics were in some doubt whether a poet had a 
right to think. Under the influence of this preju- 
dice, the flowers of art were carefully separated 
from the weeds of science and philosophy; the 
poor poet was anthologized. Then the philosophers 
took a hand in the game. They sifted Epicureanism 
and found that it lacked originality. The idea of 
virtue as a “hedonistic calculus” had been borrowed 
from Plato’s Protagoras; the atomic theory was 
due to Leucippus and Democritus; the sketch of 
the development of civilization was due to Theo- 
phrastus. Lucretius thus became the mere ex- 
positor of a second-hand system. By way of 
amends for having counted him out of the philo- 
sophical ranks, the philosophers insisted that he 
was a marvellous poet. 

These mixed and contradictory opinions are a 
pretty clear indication that Lucretius deserves to 
live and to be studied in entirety and not in the 
pages of an anthology. There is no doubt about 
his ability to excite controversy; and yet there is 
no doubt that for some reason or other he is not 
as much read as he ought to be, and that his ideas, 
which are not the same thing as his system, circu- 
late in a hostile or lukewarm medium. One would 
expect him to be hated or neglected by the modern 
representatives of Platonic and of Stoic thought, 
but that does not account for the attitude of his 
own natural partisans. I suggest that there are 
two grounds for their peculiar indifference; one is 
the failure to realize how close the connexion was 
between the loss of social and political liberty and 
the rise of the great religions of salvation, and the 
second is the failure to realize that the battle which 
the Epicureans were fighting is not yet won. One 
can not read Lucretius with sympathy unless one 
knows what issues were at stake, and the ordinary 
histories succeed with unconscious skill in veiling 
from us what was then going on. 

When Lucretius was born, at the beginning of 
the first century B. C., man’s faith in his own pow- 
ers had been ebbing steadily for three hundred 
years. The city-state had proved to be the largest 
form of political organization that any considerable 
number of men could control in their own interest. 
Local patriotism and religious and tribal prejudices 
not only kept the city-states of Greece from uniting 
when they were at the height of their prosperity, 
but set them at one another’s throat. The Greeks 
had the decency to wage their wars quite frankly 
for the sake of profitable conquest; their policies, 
and their belief concerning the probable support of 
those policies by the gods, were summed up by the 
genius of Thucydides in the phrase, “Of the gods 
we believe, and of men we know, that by a neces- 
sary law of their nature they rule wherever they 
can.” But the Greeks became too greedy. They 
overdid their conquests, and in the fourth century 


they were so exhausted that Philip of Macedon, 
a typical military despot, could pick them up like 
ripe fruit. Citizenship, in the sense of self-help and 
self-government, became a memory. In Italy, 
under different conditions, the hope endured a 
little longer; but the assassination of the Gracchi, 
towards the end of the second century, sealed the 
extinction of the Roman city-state, and from that 
time on dictatorship was inevitable. 

Man, who is distinguished from other animals by 
the fact that he is homo faber, the maker of tools, 
no sooner suffers a loss than he sets about invent- 
ing a substitute; and his fertility in the invention 
of substitutes for lost beliefs is unlimited. In the 
field of religion, this whole process of the decay of 
men’s confidence in themselves was at once re- 
flected in the decay or transformation of the gods 
who had most to do with the city-state, and in the 
extensive importation and worship of gods who 
were by reason of their past career better suited to 
the subjects of a despotism. A god is essentially 
a being who does for men or to men what men can 
not do for or to themselves. Thus when the city- 
state failed, Alexander and Czsar became divine. 
The virtue and the godhead which by force of 
circumstances had been extracted from the former 
container were emptied into the new rulers. By 
the end of the fourth century, Athens was raising 
altars on the hallowed spot where a Demetrius had 
stepped from his chariot. The new rulers, how- 
ever, found themselves in an awkward situation. 
They might act as cisterns of divinity, but try as 
they would they could not absorb and hold for their 
own profit the tumultuous storm of hope and 
aspiration which swept over their subjects. A Cesar 
might bestow power upon men, but he was in- 
capable of quieting an uneasy conscience, of dic- 
tating a rule of life, or of endowing men with im- 
mortality. Men who had been flung back upon 
themselves, maimed in spirit and deprived of an 
engrossing and healthful activity, needed all this 
and more, and they summed up what they needed 
under the name of salvation. Hence the gods of 
the Orient, who were specialists in salvation, 
flocked westward; and the whole civilized world, 
with the exception of the followers of philosophy, 
attended their clinic. 

The extent of the sickness which had fallen on 
mankind can hardly be exaggerated. Lucretius 
repeatedly compares men to children who “tremble 
and fear all” in the dark. Even the philosophers, 
whose proper business it was to build a shelter in 
which intelligence might survive until better days 
should come, gave in like cowards to the de- 
mand for salvation through the gods. The Neo- 
platonists went in for ecstatic reunion with the 
Absolute; the Neopythagoreans devoted them- 
selves to revelations and to miracles; the Stoics, in 
spite of their solid merits, were guilty of abetting 
the popular mythology by allegories so elaborate 
that they allowed an educated man to believe any 
absurdity and still keep his self-respect. Only the 
Epicureans were able 


To look on all things with a master eye 
And mind at peace. 


It is precisely because their nerve did not fail, 
because they asserted liberty when the fashion was 
slavery, because they attempted to destroy fear of 
death and fear of the gods, that Epicurus and 
Lucretius were for so long the object of extravagant 
worship and hatred. Finally, as we all know, 
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hatred proved the stronger, and the Epicureans 
disappeared. 

The inevitable result of the longing for salvation 
was theocracy; men became the “slaves of God,” 
and boasted of it. The modern world began with 
the long innings which we accorded to theocracy. 
A good many of our friends would be inclined to 
claim that the innings are definitely over, that we 
have emerged from theocracy, that therefore 
Lucretius is of no immediate value to us except 
for his moments of beauty. But we of the modern 
world have emerged from theocracy in much the 
same way that a garment emerges from a vat of 
dye; all our thoughts and tendencies are drenched 
in theocracy, and for several hundred years we 
have been leaving a vivid theocratic stain on all 
our social, political, and economic inventions. The 
religions of salvation have lost their hold a little, 
but like the Old Man of the Sea they have man- 
aged to retain a place on our shoulders by the 
rapidity with which they change—“Now behold, 
at the first he turned into a bearded lion, and there- 
after into a snake .. . then he took the shape of 
running water, and of a tall and flowering tree.” 
The obvious example is the State. The moment we 
cease to regard the State strictly as an instrument, 
and begin to attribute to it the power to do for us 
what we can not do, or fancy we can not do, for 
ourselves, the State becomes a god, and proceeds 
to manifest its divinity by doing all sorts of things 
that are certainly not human. But the list would 
be too long, if we were to name the things that 
might be useful servants of ours, and that we have 
apotheosized at our own expense. 

The worst of it is that we are always making bad 
gods out of more or less good servants. The 
eighteenth-century déesse Raison turned out to be 
a kind of emotional insanity. In the last fifty 
years we have done the same vicious thing to 
science, and we are now suffering under most of 
the products of science as if it were a divine mys- 
tery that we could not control. I do not know 
whether this loss of nerve is on the increase among 
us or not; it is not easy to measure. But if we 
may judge by the number of false gods that are 
in circulation, able to keep their temples crowded, 
able to stifle or to drown the cries of their victims, 
we are still in need of the anti-theocratic ideas of 
Lucretius. His ideas are not identical with the 
system in which he believed. The system 
of Epicurus, in spite of its splendid negations, 
is to a certain extent an opiate, like any other 
system of philosophy. It is also easy to refute, 
like any other system. But Lucretius had no fond- 
ness for mental opiates; and his version of Epicu- 
reanism can not be refuted, because it depends for 
its effectiveness not upon the unerring statement 
of fact but upon his guiding principles; and his 
principles are about the only imaginable remedy 
for our habitual mania of deifying our instruments. 

These principles are absurdly simple. The first 
is the abolition of fears by the explanation of that 
which causes fear; and the second is the unshrink- 
ing recognition of the amount of evil that is left 
after the imaginary terrors have been banished. 
The first is intended to secure sanity, which now as 
in the days of Lucretius is threatened by man’s 
inveterate habit of deifying not only his own 
ignorance and helplessness but also his own wis- 
dom and the very instruments which he might use 
to help himself. The second is intended to secure 
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happiness, so far as that is possible; for Lucretius 
by a brilliant intuition saw that man’s only chance 
of happiness lies in knowing the worst about him- 
self and the world in which he lives. That is why 
his poem, which begins with the invocation to 


Mother of Rome, delight of Gods and men, 
Dear Venus that beneath the gliding stars 
Makest to teem the many-voyaged main 
And fruitful lands— 


continues with the bitter truths of his analysis of 
love in the fourth book, and closes with the tre- 
mendous picture of the plague at Athens. The 
fact that modern science has surpassed much of the 
explanation that Lucretius found satisfactory does 
not in the least dull the edge of his verse or lessen 
the value of the ideas that directed his mind. 
R. K. Eider 


Ay SCULEM@O RSA GENO Be 
THE Imperial Palace Hotel, at Santa Margareta, Rapallo, 
is a typical summer hotel built with the idea that the 
tourist likes show and tawdry grandeur. It was there 
that the Bolshevik delegates to the Genoa conference 
were lodged, and they called it “The Golden Cage.” The 
gateway to the “Golden Cage” was guarded by soldiers 
and secret-service men of the Italian Government. At 
Genoa it was said to be as difficult to reach the repre- 
sentatives of Soviet Russia as it would have been in the 
old days to secure an audience with the Tsar. 

My “officier de liaison” was a tall, thin, blushing, red- 
bearded Englishman, who looked like Rodolpho in “La 
Vie de Bohéme.” He was the correspondent of a radical 
London newspaper and hence in good standing with the 
Russians. He said he would take me to them and he did. 

“Rodolpho,”’ or, as he and I preferred to call him, 
“Barbarossa,” got a taxi and loaded it with my clay, an 
armature, a modelling-stand, himself and me, and off we 
went over the famous stone road that Napoleon built. It 
was a wonderful ride from Genoa to Rapallo. The road 
zigzags along, following the coast. The sea is dotted 
with ships, the hills with villas and the road with comic- 
opera soldiers, walking two by two. Suddenly, we were 
held up; the soldiers had ceased to be comic; they had 
become serious and very real and regarded us with 
suspicion. We had reached our destination. 

Barbarossa, being a privileged person armed with a 
permanent pass, was allowed to enter, while I waited 
outside, until word came down that I too might 
come in. In the doorway stood Barbarossa talking to a 
very handsome, athletic person with glasses. I was 
informed that this man was the “all powerful.” The “all 
powerful” was the official representative of the “cheka” 
and I was told that he went about with automatics in 
every pocket, jealously guarding the inmates of the 
“Golden Cage” from outside intrusion. 

Barbarossa was explaining my mission, but the “all 
powerful” was emphatic in his refusal: “No! no! no! 
Every one is much too busy to pose.” “But,” said Bar- 
barossa. “No! no! it simply can not be done.” “Still 

.” “No! it is out of the question Impossible !” 
Then) as a last resort, Barbarossa suggested. that I 
might at least be allowed to make drawings of some of 
the delegates while they were at lunch. The “all power- 
ful” weakened slightly. “Y-e-s—perhaps that could “e 
arranged.” Barbarossa then proposed that we sit at 
the same table with the “big five’: Chicherin, Litvinov, 
Rakovsky, Krassin and Joffé. Thereupon I casually 
mentioned that I spoke a little Russian. That did it, or 
rather undid it! “Oh,” said the “all powerful,” “in that 
case, we can not let you in at all.” 

“Why do I speak Russian?” I thought to myself, “why 
do I speak at all? A deaf-mute sculptor would have had 
it all his own way.” 

I knew I was all right, Barbarossa knew I was all 
right, but that was apparently no reason why the “all 
powerful” should believe I was merely an artist. Just 
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then I saw, coming down the stairs, a young woman 
whom I had met a year or so ago in Stockholm. I had 
heard that she was employed as a secretary to one of the 
Bolshevik officials. She was surprised to see me and 
greeted me with great effusion. “Now that I have a 
friend at Court,” I thought, “I am all right,” and I looked 
up hopefully at the “all powerful.” But he still appeared 
very solemn, shook his head and said: “No! that is no 
recommendation”; and off he went, leaving me in charge 
of Barbarossa and “the lady who was no recommenda- 
tion.” 

After about fifteen minutes he returned and said we 
might come in to lunch. He did not put us with the 
“hig five,” but placed us at a table so far away that I 
could not hear what they said, but near enough to allow 
me to make some sketches. While my companions 
lunched I tried to draw, but the “all powerful’s” relentless 
attention was not an aid to draftsmanship. I could feel 
that he was not yet convinced that I was a mere sculptor. 
I took a stealthy look around the dining-room. There 
was no levity there. At the various tables sat individuals 
of solemn appearance: several young women with bobbed 
hair, men with their heads closely cropped, here and 
there a blond beard; very earnest looking people, all talk- 
ing in dead, low voices; painfully serious people, people 
with ideas, the kind of ideas that hurt. 

At last lunch was over. We were then conducted to 
the music-room, where coffee was served. A very good 
string quartet was playing classical music. Here the 
atmosphere was less oppressive: occasionally some of the 
people even laughed. I moved from group to group, 
making sketches which I showed to the “all powerful.” 
He liked them and told me that he, too, had once been 
an art-student. 

I took advantage of that and pleaded my cause once 
more. Could not one of the “big five” give me a sitting? 
I had brought my paraphernalia all the way from Genoa. 
He would promise nothing, but finally agreed to go and 
see what he could do for me. After a few minutes he 
came back and told me that “Comrade” Joffé would give 
me a sitting. A room was assigned to me; my modelling- 
stand and materials were brought up, and I could begin 
work at once. I must admit that by that time my nerves 
were anything but steady. All the suspicion around me 
had almost convinced me that perhaps I was not as 
innocent as I thought. Perhaps my sculpture was merely 
a disguise to enable me to spy out some State secrets. 

A few minutes later, my sitter came into the room. 
Joffé is a small, middle-aged man with black hair, turning 
grey, and a small square beard; he wears thick glasses 
which greatly enlarge his eyes, giving him a curious stare; 
he has a very quiet, restful personality, and impresses 
one as having extraordinary patience. He had spent 
seven years in a Siberian prison. I did not at first get 
very much response from him. He had seated himself 
with his back to the light, reading. I tried to work as 
best I could, but it was difficult. Finally, I summoned all 
my courage and asked him to shift into the light. To my 
relief, he complied very graciously and we talked. I 
asked him about art in Russia. He told me that art was 
flourishing; that there were exhibitions everywhere, thea- 
tres going full blast, ballets, opera and concerts. We 
talked about Chaliapin. He told me that Chaliapin had 
some new ideas about the stage and had started a school; 
but the queer part of it was that as soon as Chaliapin 
himself was on the stage he did exactly the opposite of 
what he had taught his pupils to do. However, in Russia, 
consistency is not demanded of an artist. 

Gradually I felt that the suspicion which had sur- 
rounded me was more or less dispelled. The “all power- 
ful” popped in every once in a while to see how I was 
getting on with my bust; also to make sure that I had not 
in some mysterious manner done away with my sitter. 
He pronounced ‘the bust a masterpiece. The atmosphere 


was clearing. My sculpture was not just a subterfuge | 


concealing an ulterior motive; the compromising fact 
that I spoke a little Russian might be only an accident; 
and I was granted an appointment for the following day. 


I covered up the bust with wet cloths and asked the 
“all powerful” to be sure that no one touched it in my 
absence. When I arrived the next morning, I knew by 
the way I was greeted that the bust had been seen by 
many people, just as I had expected, and that they had liked 
it. I was no longer dangerous. I was merely an artist, 
after all. 

Krassin was to be my next victim. As he had to go 
to Genoa on the 2.30 train to attend a very important 
meeting, I suggested that he lunch in my room. He 
agreed, and while he and Madame Krassin lunched, I 
worked. Krassin was the business man of the Russian 
delegation. By profession he is a chemical and electrical 
engineer. He stands erect, his eyes looking straight 
ahead, is very well dressed and looks essentially a man of 
the world. When his face is in repose he looks rather 
sad and preoccupied and generally gives one the impres- 
sion of being a silent man. While I worked he and his 
wife talked of trivial things and she teased him about 
his pointed ears and told me to be sure not to miss them. 
Krassin was very kind. He rushed through his meal so 
as to give me a little time to myself and only left just in 
time to catch his train. He promised faithfully to sit for 
me early the following morning, which he did. 

Litvinov liked my bust of Krassin very much and 
was pleased to sit for me. Litvinov is a rather thick- 
set man, inclined to be fat, but very active and 
alert. He has shrewd eyes and a knowing smile. He 
has lived in England for a long time and _ speaks 
English fluently. He had never sat for his portrait 
before although he had been approached several times. 
I tried to make him speak, but he was not inclined to 
give much information. It was he who interviewed me! 

He asked me about the people whose busts I had made; 
what they were like and what I thought of them; why I 
did them and what I was going to do with them. I told 
him that it was my job, that I was a sort of “plastic 
historian,” that I hoped to do the portrait-busts of as 
many of my important contemporaries, in all walks of 
life, as I could. “But,” said he, “what will become of 
them?” “That I don’t know,” said I, “My job is to do 
them.” 

Litvinov was very much interested in the progress of 
the bust. He asked me what were the most salient differ- 
ences in people’s faces from a sculptor’s point of view. 
I suggested that the mouth was usually the most character- 
istic feature and that language had a good deal to do with 
that. For instance, one could speak English with one’s 
teeth tightly shut, but it was practically impossible to talk 
French or Russian that way. It was perhaps because of 
this that Russian and French mouths were more mobile. 
When I inquired what was going on in the art-world of 
Russia he told me that cubism and futurism, which had 
been rampant at the beginning of the revolution, were 
now on the wane; that the “new Russia” had not yet 
produced great artists, it was too soon. He had hoped it 
would be otherwise, but reminded me that great art had 
always been produced after and not during revolution. 
They were, however, producing more in literature than in 
painting or sculpture. It was a beautiful day, so I rolled 
my modelling-stand out on the terrace and worked in the 
open air. Several Russians were there and they offered 
suggestions about the portrait, just like other people; and, 
as they had all helped, they agreed that the bust was a 
great success. 

Rakovsky, the President of the Ukrainian Republic, said 
that if I did not mind his receiving visitors and giving 
interviews to journalists and others while I worked, he 
would sit for me in his office at the Hotel Excelsior at 
Genoa, and so it was arranged. Rakovsky is a very hand- 
some, well-built man in his forties and looks like a Roman. 
He has a very mobile face and when he smiles his eyes 
almost shut and his upper lip turns up on one side, show- 
ing a perfect set of teeth. I was not surprised when I 
heard that he was not a Russian at all, that his father 
was a Bulgarian and his mother Rumanian. He is a very 
cultivated man and, with all his other accomplishments, 
he is also a doctor of medicine. 

Rakovsky was obliged to break two successive appoint- 
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ments with me. On the third day he came, but he was 
very tired, having stayed up all night to prepare the 
Russian reply to the memorandum of 2 May. We went 
on to the Excelsior and to work. “It’s wonderful,” said 
he, “to take a lump of ordinary clay and make it live. 
That’s revolution! That’s what we are trying to do. 
But how difficult!” He asked me if I was thirsty and 
ordered some beer, filled three glasses and said: “One 
is for you, one for me and one for the bust.” Madame 
Rakovsky came in. It was getting late and he was due 
at the University in about twenty minutes. “Take this 
down,” he said to his wife, and began dictating. He 
paced up and down the room; his whole face changed. 
He was talking to the world. He stopped, put out his 
hand to reach for what his wife had written and upset 
the glass of beer over the manuscript. Neither he nor 
his wife paid the slightest attention to it. He went on 
dictating and she writing. Then he turned to me and 
said: “You see, I am no longer here; I am there, at the 
University. We had better stop now. I'll sit for you 
to-morrow.” 

“T am annoying you,” said I, “dogging your footsteps 
this way.’ “No, no,” said he. “It’s fine to see a man 
going after what he wants—and getting it.” 

Rakovsky sat for me the next day, and the next. “You 
know,” he said to me, “I think it shows greater vanity 
to refuse to pose than to pose when you are asked.” 
Every one was delighted with his bust and he promised 
to use all his influence to get Chicherin to give me a 
sitting. 

Ever since my first day at the “Golden Cage” I had 
tried in every way to get at Chicherin, the head of the 
Russian delegation. I had offered to do his bust at any 
time, under any circumstances, and anywhere, but it was 
not until I had finished Rakovsky’s bust that I finally gota 
promise, not from Chicherin himself, but from Rakovsky, 
that Chicherin would sit. How Rakovsky kept his promise, 
what he told Chicherin, I do not know, but when I 
approached the Excelsior, as he had instructed me, 
there was Chicherin, completely surrounded by detec- 
tives, just entering the hotel. When I came into the room, 
Chicherin hardly looked at me. I began working furi- 
ously, not knowing how much time I would have. Now 
and then I caught his frightened look at me and at what 
I was doing, and, though he was talking to some journal- 
ists, he kept turning his head nervously in my direction 
like a timid bird, always with that same frightened look. 

When the interview was at an end, Chicherin accom- 
panied his visitors to the door, looking around as if 
searching for a way of escape. He seemed terrified at 
being left alone with me and the bust. Suddenly, even 
before they had gone, he rushed out on the veranda, came 
back, picked up a paper, sat down in a dark corner and 
.began to read. Every once in a while he would look up 
at me with the same frightened look. I asked him if he 
minded sitting in the light where I could see him. He 
did so without saying a word, then suddenly jumped up 
again. He could not stand it. 

The door opened and Krassin came in. “Where is so 
and so?” he asked Krassin. “I can’t wait for him. I 
must go.” “But your train is not leaving for a long time,” 
said Krassin. “No, no, I can’t wait. I must go.” He 
grabbed his hat, wound his muffler around his neck— 
although it was a very hot summer day—hesitated a 
moment and, with that same pleading look, turned to me, 
“T’ll come to-morrow—to-morrow”; and fairly ran out 
of the room. The whole sitting had lasted about twenty 
minutes. Krassin shrugged his shoulders and smiled sym- 
pathetically. “What can one do?” he said. The following 
day, Sunday, I went to the Excelsior at 11.30 and found 
Chicherin had already arrived. As I came into the room, 
he looked at me apologetically and murmured, “Good 
morning.” Then he sat down on the couch in the light 
in exactly the place that I had asked him to take the day 
before. He sat reading some comic Italian papers as 
I began to work. I heard some one moving in the adjoin- 
ing room. The door was ajar. I looked up and there 
was the inevitable detective. I smiled at him, but got 


‘good, I think.” 


no response. I went on working and tried repeatedly 
to get Chicherin to say something. By way of making 
conversation I told him that the photographs I had seen 
of him in the press did not look like him. He grabbed his 
portfolio eagerly and pulled out some photographs of him- 
self: all views, front views, side views and three-quarter 
views. I suspected he had brought these along, hoping 
that they would do for me to work from and thus relieve 
him of the ordeal of sitting for me himself. But he did 
not say so. He handed them to me and said pleadingly, 
in a rather high-pitched, nervous voice: “These are very 
I did not agree with him. I asked him 
if he had ever sat for a painting or sculpture. “No, no— 
never!” His voice registered horror. He tried very 
hard to be nice to me in spite of his discomfiture and 
showed me a caricature of himself which he thought was 
very like him. “Very characteristic,” he called it. 

After a few moments he became very nervous. He 
simply could not endure being scrutinized. Presently he 
jumped up and began pacing up and down the room. He 
walked with short, quick steps, digging his heels into the 
carpet and glancing spasmodically at a manuscript which 
he held in one hand. From time -to time he stopped and 
looked wistfully towards the veranda. I think he was 
rather conscience-stricken about the day before, so he 
did not run away, but I am sure he thought about it 
more than once. 

The bust was getting on famously. He came over 
once or twice very timidly and looked at it. I was afraid 
he would not sit for me again so I asked him to sign it. 
“Ts it finished?” he asked hopefully. “No, not quite,” said 
I laughingly, “but you had better sign it anyway. I do 
hope you will give me another sitting.” “Yes, yes, to- 
morrow,” said he and tried to scratch the signature in the 
clay. The clay was too soft and he was much too nervous. 
“T can’t,’ said he, pleadingly. So I got a hard piece of 
clay, flattened it out, put it on the table for him and he 
scratched his name on it. ‘There,’ he said, “I’m afraid 
it’s not very good.” He pulled out his watch, saying 
hesitatingly: “I must go, I must go.” I did not have 
the heart to ask him to stay any longer. He had posed 
for almost two hours and it had been quite an ordeal for 
us both. 

The next day, I went over to the Hotel de Génes to ask 
at what time Chicherin would give me the promised sitting. 
The outer office was crowded with people waiting to see 
him. Chicherin stuck his head out of his door, evidently 
looking for some one, but he saw me—and shut the door 
quick. That was the last I saw of Chicherin. 

Jo Davipson. 


PHANTOM. 
LXII 


I sHOULD sooner have expected anything else than to 
be awakened by Marie Stark just on the morning after 
this. The last time I had seen the bookbinder’s family, 
and that has already been mentioned, was when I was 
climbing into the cab after my proposal of marriage in 
Harlan’s house. At that time I was ashamed of knowing 
them. 

I was ashamed of them still, until my megalomania was 
drowned in secret distresses, cares, anxieties, and the 
rising floods of mire and crime. But then I did not think 
of honest Stark and his daughter, because I did not wish 
to increase my torments to no avail. After all, it could 
not but make me feel like a shipwrecked mariner who 
should suddenly remember that he sometime or other set 
foot on a sunlit, peaceful, green island. 

In the book of Ecclesiasticus, the fourth chapter, there 
is a verse, the twenty-seventh: “Avoid not thy neighbour 
in his fall’ Are there many in our day that can still 
measure this saying of wisdom in its full value? How- 
ever that may be: to recognize it is a great deal, to live 
according to it is the highest humanity. So much and 
no less signifies that which Marie and her father have 
done for me. She told me yesterday, “You started up out 
of sleep and stared at me. In that moment I knew every- 
thing.” 
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You must think of this circumstance, if you would 
appreciate Marie’s resolute heart of gold. She knew 
everything, knew that I was a participant in the theft and 
murder to which the sister of my mother had fallen a 
victim, and the news of which was just being dissem- 
inated in newspaper-extras. She could not tell how far 
I was involved. And yet she said, while the shouting 
criers ran through the street below, as she reddened and 
shyly caressed me a little, “Lorenz, you have had bitter 
experiences, and you have others before you. But save 
yourself for me. I will wait for you.” 

' Will anyone attempt to ascertain what these words 
meant to me, spoken to me on that morning by Marie? 

She went back and forth between mother and me and 
did not leave us.for a moment. It is thanks to her that 
my mother first learned of the affair a week later, and 
only from her in a softened form. She always told her 
that nobody doubted my complete innocence. Marie her- 
self, strange to say, likewise believed that in her own 
fashion. Her slogan might have been: “innocently 
guilty.” 

At about ten o’clock Stark came up. “Courage,” said 
he, when we were by ourselves. To me it was a miracle 
to see these two people thus suddenly standing by my side 
without a word of reproach, although fully acquainted 
with the facts, while I thought myself forsaken by God 
and man. 

I wept alternately with the father and Marie, because 
either she or he had to keep my mother occupied. Flight 
was not even thought of. Silently it was assumed by us 
three that the bitter cup of penitence and earthly punish- 
ment must be drained to the dregs. 

I should not have waited for my arrest, but should have 
given myself up to the law, had I not been deterred by a 
certain feeling of obligation to my accomplices. I did 
not want to appear to them as if I were perhaps trying 
to secure better conditions for myself by being a hypo- 
crite. Then too, by giving myself up voluntarily I should 
have brought on myself the suspicion of playing the 
informer. I wanted to spare others as well as I could, 
but to be unsparing only of myself. 

I was glad that I had a fever, that I coughed and was 
shaken with the shivers. Despite such phenomena I had 
the feeling that the crisis of my sickness was now past, 
and that I was on the road to recovery. 

I could not escape a prison-sentence. Yet I had spent 
the entire night in my mother’s apartment, which could 
be proven absolutely, and the guilt of direct participation 
in the murder did not enter into my case. 

On this morning and in the company of the Starks I 
felt as if I had taken a very long, dangerous journey and 
had only just got back to my four walls. I awaited my 
imprisonment with impatience. I saw in everything that 
was to come the great bath of purification, so to speak, 
in which I could cleanse myself of the dust, of the poison- 
ous substances I had breathed in on my journey, and 
which would heal my wounds and restore my vanished 
powers. 


EXTV 


Such was the result, but I had thought the coming 
cure not nearly so hard, the healing process much less 
wearisome. 

Strange to say, I was all at once restored to my for- 
mer sober discernment. My supposition was that it would 
hardly be a matter of hours until my arrest, for I was 
thinking of my aunt’s friend, the police commissioner, 
who had informed my aunt of my doings. In order to 
conceal from my mother if possible the procedure of the 
arrest, Stark was posted as sentry at the little window 
in the front room that looked out on the street, so as to 
notify me at once of any suspicious occurrences. And 
after some time he actually came back into the room with 
the announcement that a closed cab had stopped, four or 
five doors up, and that three gentlemen in plain clothes 
had got out of it. So the expected and yet so terrible 
moment was approaching. 

I had already been walking restlessly up and down for 
a long time, with my hat in my hand and my overcoat 


over my arm. Now I suddenly found myself embracing 
alternately Marie and the old bookbinder, and I could 
not have taken leave differently from my real wife and my 
real father. Here was my wife and this was my father. 
No doubt of it, this hour of direst need had welded us 
together for ever. 

The gentlemen stepped up to me down-stairs in the nar- 
row entrance, to which point I had gone to meet them, 
One of them was the friend of my aunt, who was com- 
missioned to identify me. It was hardly necessary. I 
gave myself up with the words: “Here I am, gentlemen,” 
and went to the cab hastily and inconspicuously. 

I longed for my solitary cell. 

“Are you sick?” asked one of the gentlemen. 

I said, “I don’t know,” and strange to say, “I think 
not.” 

“T hope you will not be misguided enough to make a 
useless attempt to escape,’ said the gentleman who sat 
beside me. 

Whereupon I replied, “You forget that I limp.” 

“Yes, his one leg is too short,” said the friend of my 
aunt in confirmation. 

We drove past the house of Melitta and her mother. 
The windows were open, and the baroness was watering 
the little orangery at the window with a green watering- 
pot. 

Good-bye, good-bye, I thought, and my throat contracted, 
and my body was all grievous bitterness. The cab rum- 
bled into the Ring, and as I saw the whipping-post, some- 
thing like a rosy, ghostly vapour was circling about it. 
Was it the shade of a departed spirit? Thereupon, as 
in a vision, the stone pillory revealed itself to me in its 
true frightfulness. I felt myself chained to the rings 
and whipped till I bled in the presence of the whole city, 
while in the Harlan house opposite, the householder, the 
family, and all the servants stood at the windows. And 
it seemed to me, apart from my own suffering, that this 
was not so bad, but that the worst was a horrible and 
cruel face which was leering at me, and which a voice 
at my ear named to me, while I felt my heart turning 
to stone, as the true countenance of mankind. 

When I looked up again, for mostly I kept my eyes 
fastened on our eight knees so close together, I recog- 
nized a former fellow-clerk and desk-mate from the muni- 
cipal office, who was going to the city hall to work. He 
had been my neighbour there for many years; he was a 
cheerful, contented soul, and he showed that now as he 
saluted a colleague with the gesticulations of John, the 
Merry Soap-Boiler,* before disappearing with him in the 
porch of the city hall. 

Why am I not going up to the city hall any more, I 
wonder, contented and happy with these people? I thought. 
And wasn’t it glorious when it so happened that we could 
go down into the huge basement vaults of the city hall 
for our lunch hour, and eat our Wieners and drink our 
beer there? 

Why, there was a familiar driveway, and built around 
it was, sure enough! the old house of Emmo Harlan that 
everybody knew. After all, the thought came to me, I 
clung for a long time to the idea that the hardware-mer- 
chant would surely have to give me some answer to my 
proposal. I saw in my mind’s eye how I had run after 
the carriage of little Veronica and been led out into the 
street by the domestics, and how for the second time, be- 
fuddled by a sort of triumphant frenzy, my breast puffed 
up with the idiotic presumption, I had stepped out of the 
driveway and into the Ring. How did I come to do all 
this? And what a variety of previous occurrences ac- 
counted for my coming to drive with these gentlemen in 
a cab. 

Suddenly I drew out my handkerchief, and before the 
police officers could prevent it, while my whole breast 
seemed to fill with hot tears, I waved it out of the win- 
dow toward the flashing window-panes of the Harlan 
house. Of course the officers, who immediately drew back 
my arm, thought that I had done this to give my accom- 
plices the office, that is a sign. 


1Translator’s note: A reference to a well-known poem entitled 
“Johann der Seifensieder,” by Friedrich von Hagedorn, 
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For a time I was absent-minded and thought myself on 
a journey. Around me was a wholly unfamiliar city. 
When I came to, the enveloping world had approached 
me in an oppressive manner. I perceived familiar things, 
of which I thought I had been dreaming the night be- 
fore. I was to be taken to the so-called Inquisitory, I 
gathered from the remarks of my escorts. But this could 
not possibly be the Inquisitory. I should have sooner ex- 
pected anything else than that they would bring me to 
this house, that I should have to climb those stairs again, 
instead of going to the peace and protection of my prison 
cell. Of course it lay with me whether I would make it 
a cell for prayer, for atonement, for saintly living. 

But this was really too much. I stopped short in the 
middle of the staircase and asked if they had not made 
a mistake. The answer was: “Not at all.’ A hundred 
times I had climbed this narrow, creaking wooden stair- 
case, without noticing anything special about it, for it was 
the stairway to Aunt Schwab’s apartment. But now in- 
visible fists, countless and terrible, struck out at me from 
the walls, from the coming darkness in front of me, and 
I did think of running away, come what might. 

My companions must have noticed that, for they grasped 
me more tightly, and I stumbled, fairly hurled forward, 
into the vestibule of my aunt’s flat. 

The apartment consists of the small unlighted vestibule, 
a cramped kitchen with a pantry, the room in which my 
aunt slept, the parlour with the red plush sofa, and the 
little office, which contained the many-pigeon-holed cab- 
inets for deposited objects, the ledger, the correspondence, 
and the like. The little steel safe was not here, but was 
set up in the parlour beside the sofa, so that it should not 
meet the eyes of the many kinds of people who went in 
and out of the office. 

For some seconds, while we were compelled to wait in 
the vestibule, I had the feeling of standing before an 
experience that would shroud my soul in eternal night, 
and then again I was as far removed from all that was 
going on around me as if I were a mere spectator look- 
ing on at a prearranged spectacle. 

The morning sun shone into the office, the door of 
which was open. Also the doors to the parlour and the 
kitchen stood open. They had probably left everything 
as nearly as possible unchanged from the state in which 
they had found it after the night of the murder. 

The canary from the Harz, hanging in the office, was 
singing loudly and incessantly with all his might. His 
thoughtless and care-free jubilation formed the strangest 
contrast to that which had transpired and was still trans- 
piring here. 

At the office-door something violent must have taken 
place. A clothes-tree which stood near it, with my aunt’s 
raincoat and umbrella and, as I recognized, with Vigott- 
schinsky’s hat and overcoat, was overturned. On the 
table in the parlour the remnants of yesterday’s supper 
had not yet been cleared away. There were bread, but- 
ter, cold meat, radishes, Swiss cheese, and egg-shells, as 
well as a half-empty and a wholly empty wine-bottle. On 
a platter lay the bones and head of a smoked flounder, a 
dish which was distasteful to my aunt, but which she 
mostly set before Vigottschinsky because he liked it. 

I shuddered slightly as I saw these victuals. Hard 
to say for what reason. Perhaps I felt as if a ghost-sup- 
per had taken place here. But how, why did just this 
simple and most actual bread, this yellow butter, seem to 
me especially ghastly whereas the murmur of voices be- 
hind the closed door of the bedroom hardly affected me? 
To be sure: the spectral world about me increased. An 
instinct told me that the increase of spectral elements 
in the field of my perceptions was actually an advantage 
to me. I only needed to help the process on a little, in 
order to take from the horrible, brutal reality almost 
everything real and actual, which might otherwise have 
destroyed my mind. = 

Incessantly I felt a nausea which increased several 
times to a convulsive retching. Because many a wrath- 
ful thought came to me, and I even gritted my teeth, I 
seemed all the more to my escorts as a dangerous mis- 
creant. But I was merely seized with unspeakable bit- 


terness in the face of that incomprehensible power which 
had held up to me the prototype of beauty, so to speak, 
in order to lure me with it, by craftily shrouded paths, 
into a stinking cess-pool. 

But grinding of teeth and the lifting of clenched fists 
is of no avail. Man has an overweening conception of 
himself. He is reared in a lie and is naturally surprised 
when it is proven to him, with a brutal kick of fate, how 
little truth there is in his supposed equality with the 
gods. 

But perhaps it was just as well that a grim defiance 
had come upon me at the very moment that the door of 
the bedroom opened, where they were going to confront 
me with the murdered woman, as of course I had long 
since realized. Without this defiance I might not have 
been able to bear up. 

The officers and I were about to move forward, when 
they motioned us back and closed the door again. A fit 
of nervous laughter seized me, which was naturally 
chalked up against me as callousness, as brutality. But 
a recollection from the days of my childhood had sud- 
denly rushed into my mind, when we three, my sister, 
my brother, and I, had likewise waited in the utmost ex- 
pectancy for the opening of a door. Back of it the fam- 
iliar Christmas table had been piled with gifts, and the 
candles were just being lighted on the tree. I sobbed 
with convulsive laughter, because I could not help think- 
ing how similar after all were the proceedings of this 
day, though a very different ceremony was to follow. 

Meanwhile the door was actually opened wide. I col- 
lected my thoughts for a moment, and as we advanced, 
I thought, as if mechanically, of nothing else but the 
words of my Marie: “Lorenz, you have had bitter ex- 
periences, and you have others before you. But save 
yourself for me. I will wait for you.’ No, I face about 
here. I will let the unreal shadow of my personality, my 
shadowy double enter without me across the threshold 
of the disgusting and in every respect defiled alcove where 
my aunt lay in her nightgown, a hideously degraded 
corpse. 

Oh, roses, roses! One must inhale the odour of roses, 
of thousands and thousands of incense-bearing roses! 
Or the scent of the mountain-stream that rushes along 
over yonder, cold and clear. The perfume of the pines! 
Steeling draught of the pure, heavenly mountain air, per- 
meate me, be blessed to me as my daily bath! Herewith 
let the resolve be taken to deliver up to my good Marie, 
to-day or to-morrow, even the picture of Veronica. 

Strange how I suddenly hit upon that idea. What con- 
nexion between the shudder that has come over me this 
very day at the mere recollection of the murder-chamber, 
at merely standing before its imaginary threshold, and this 
little square of cardboard, from which Veronica’s lovely 
little child-face smiles up at me? What connexion be- 
tween this prototype of beauty, this heavenly and wonder- 
working image, and the stinking hell-hole whose very 
thought poisons the air of my clean house? No other 
than that between the beginning and the end of a road. 

I have reflected on the connexion between this start- 
ing-point and this terminus in my cell, where I was under 
lock and key and had plenty of time for it, and what I 
have discovered in this way is to be sure only a small 
part, as I have shown. 

Namely, this: the sight of the utmost purity led me 
into the deepest wickedness, and the sight of the basest 
wickedness led me to purity, and even in another and 
better sense. 

Did those magistrates dream, as they either furtively 
watched me in the presence of the dead woman, or stared 
at me, or tried to catch me napping with their questions, 
or snapped at me, that it was just in that den of murder 
and pestilence, just under that cross-examination, that 
there came to me with the power of a lightning flash the 
illumination that has lifted for me out of the darkness 
the world in which I am now living, and in which I shall 
live out my life till the day of my death? 

GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
(Translated by Bayard Quincy Morgan.) 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE FUTURE OF PAINTING. 


Ill: A NEW ART-MEDIUM. 
In the preceding articles of this series I have endeavoured 
to show that so-called modern, or modernist, painting is 
not an art of painting at all, but an art of colour, with 
impulses, functions and aims which are quite distinct from 
those of painting. I have also ventured the prediction that 
this new art of colour, though temporarily expressing it- 
self in the medium of painting, will in time develop into 
a source of one of the most intense and pleasurable 
esthetic reactions which the world of art has yet known. 
At present the art of colour is definitely limited in its 
means of projection; but there are sufficient indications 
by which the future status of this art may be determined. 

The key to the art of the future lies in the question of 
medium. Herein we may’ find not only an explanation 
for the current misconceptions regarding it, but also the 
secret of its growth and evolution. So-called modern 
paintings—that is, pictorial representations of recogniz- 
able or semi-recognizable subjects constructed according 
to the theories of the new researches in colour—must be 
done on large canvases in order to be most effective. The 
modern home, however, is constantly growing smaller; 
wall-space to-day in the average house is at a premium. 
Obviously, therefore, the art of colour can have but slight 
value as a vital expression of the modern creative instinct 
as long as it clings to the medium of canvas and paint. 
Its contact with the world would be too limited, and its 
accessibility too restricted. In fact, there is no future for 
it as painting. The hostility which it has already met, and 
its persistently low market-value, are traceable, in large 
measure, to its decorative impracticability. 

Now that painting has lost its emotional efficacy, a new 
optical stimulus is required. The visual esthetic needs 
of mankind must be fed and gratified. Since the older 
painting no longer meets these needs, and modern houses 
are becoming too cramped and congested to hold pictures; 
and since the art of colour has no proper place in the 
home and is at present expressing itself through a medium 
which is both impracticable and inadequate; the time has 
come for a fundamental change in the very nature of this 
new colour-art. Conditions are inevitably forcing into 
existence a new métier for its expression and new methods 
for its projection. 

The most important indication that this change is im- 
minent lies in the fact that no new modern art “school” 
has arisen during the past ten years. From Delacroix to 
the outbreak of the last war the history of so-called 
modern painting was a continuous record of experimental 
groups, referred to as “schools.” The first one of any 
significance to be known by a name was Impressionism; 

_ although there had already been numerous pioneers whose 
researches and theories had paved the way for the 
Impressionists’ experimentations in light and vibration. 
After Monet, Pissarro, Guillaumin and Sisley there fol- 
lowed, in rapid succession, the Neo-Impressionists (or 
Pointillists), the Pont-Avon School, the Post-Impression- 
ists, the Cubists, the Orphists (or Simultaneists), and the 
Synchromists. Also, there were individual men, with 
coteries of followers and imitators, who escaped cate- 
gorical designation, but who nevertheless constituted im- 
portant links in the chain of esthetic research—such as 
Cézanne and Renoir. (The latter was for a time enrolled 
under the banner of Impressionism, but he carried his 
work far beyond the findings of that school.) 

Each of these experimental groups addressed itself to 
certain problems in the field of colour. What these prob- 
lems were and what each school achieved, need not con- 
cern us here. Suffice it to say that each group marked a 
logical forward step in the development of the theory 
and technique of colour. With the advent of the Syn- 
chromists in 1912, all the problems of colour that related 
to the painter’s art, were solved. In my book, “Modern 
Painting,” early in 1914, I wrote: 


Ancient painting sounded the depths of composition. Modern 
painting has sounded the depths of colour. Research i. at 
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an end. It now remains for artists to create. The means 
have been perfected: the laws of composition have been laid 
down. After Synchromism no more innovatory ‘movements,’ 
or ‘schools,’ are possible. Any school of the future must neces- 
sarily be compositional. It can be only a variation or modifi- 
cation of the past. The methods of painting may be 
complicated. New forms may be found. But it is no longer 
possible to add anything to the means at hand. The era of 
pure creation begins with the present day. 


But even after the culmination of technical research in 
colour, there persisted in the practitioners of this new art, 
what might be called a “medium fixation.” The modern 
artist was still bound by the mechanical characteristics of 
painting. 

That pigment is not the proper medium for colour is 
at last being realized. On every hand one sees evidences 
of a groping for some other vehicle of colour-projection; 
and this groping is the result of a strongly felt inner need. 
This need did not assert itself during the experi- 
mental stages of colour-development, for at that time the 
new artists were not concerned with the underlying prin- 
ciples of esthetics. But when the scientific problems of 
colour were disposed of, the exponents of this new pro- 
cedure were left unhampered by the necessity of further 
experimentation. They were free to express the eternal 
principles of art through the new means. It was only 
then that the inadequacy of the painters’ medium for 
creation in colour became evident. 

The gradual elimination of the recognizable object from 
“modern painting’—that is, the constant approach to pure 
abstraction of form—should have given a hint that a new 
art, entirely opposed to the aims of painting, was in 
process of growth. But even when all documentary 
representation had been excluded from pictures, and when 
no determinable shapes were present—when, in fine, a pic- 
ture became merely a congeries of abstract colour-forms 
and linear rhythms completely divorced from objective 
reality—the standards of painting continued to be applied; 
and the failure of such canvases to meet the older require- 
ments of graphic art was vigorously condemned. It was 
at this point in the evolution of the art of colour that the 
breach between the academic painter and the colour-artist 
was widest, and that mutual recriminations reached their 
highest pitch. 

At about this time certain of the modern men began to 
experiment in new media, though still clinging with one 
hand, as it were, to the métier of painting. Bits of glass, 
pieces of newspaper, ‘cotton wool, pasteboard, bits of mu- 
sical score, wooden chips, putty, coils of metal, and vari- 
ous other objects, made their appearance in the modern 
works of art. There was an almost frantic search for new 
textures. In sculpture Archipenko used glass and tin, 
which he painted over with harmonic colours. Wire and 
imitation hair were employed as a medium for busts; and 
clay began appearing on canvases, like bas-relief. There 
was widespread activity in the use of all manner of 
strange and bizarre media, many of the results being fully 
as absurd and ineffectual as the most conservative and 
horrified adherents of the older painting pronounced them 
to be. 

But here again the animating impulse of the “freak” 
artists was lost sight of; and they were judged wholly by 
the aspects of their work. The straining after unusual 
and unconventional effects was, at bottom, a sincere at- 
tempt to find a novel means of visual expression. It 
evidenced a vital need for a more congenial medium 
through which to project the discoveries in the new art of 
colour, and demonstrated conclusively that the modern 
artist instinctively realized the inadequacy of canvas and 
pigments. It was, indeed, the first purely creative activity 
of the new art-consciousness after the experimental in- 
stinct had been exhausted. Moreover, the fact that these 
men were not content with the medium of painting, and 
that their impulses carried them away from the métier of 
graphic art, proved that they were not painters, either 
instinctively or intellectually. 

What, then, one asks, will be the ultimate medium of 
this new art of colour? There can be little doubt con- 
cerning the answer. Already the future of the art of 
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colour is evident. The medium of this new art will be 
light, namely: colour in its purest, most intense form, and 
with determinable vibrations. 

That light is the logical means for the expression of 
colour is obvious, for colour is light; and only through 
light (that is: the heliotropic aspect of colour) can colour 
be made to function most effectively. Pigments are merely 
colours by proxy, without purity, and low in vibration. 
Furthermore, they are constantly at the mercy of the 
light under which they are perceived. On the other hand, 
the colour (or vibration) of light can be rendered fixed 
and absolute. Light, in fact, is the only medium which 
answers all the requirements of the colour-artist. 

So inevitable was this medium that one may wonder 
why light did not at once suggest itself to the artist. The 
answer is that the physical and mechanical difficulties at- 
taching to creative expression through light, are tre- 
mendous. The science of colour itself has only begun to 
be probed. Then again, the proper method of expressing 
form through light had to be determined, and the instru- 
ments for its attainment invented. 

The first indications of this new art of colour as ex- 
pressed through light, are the various “colour-organs” and 
colour-projecting machines which have come into exist- 
ence during the past few years. Wallace-Rimington’s 
colour-organ was the first to exert any potent influence. 
But its chromatic scale was incorrect, and its types of 
form were too limited for anything approaching esthetic 
composition. Thomas Wilfred’s “clavilux’”—the latest 
and most plastic of such instruments—is a decided advance 
over any other colour-machine; but it, too, is woefully 
restricted in the control of both forms and colours. 
Numerous other such devices have been conceived, but 
so far without appreciable artistic results. 

The esthetic failure of these instruments does not, at 
the present time, matter. By the mere projection of mobile 
coloured lights they have proved the value—and, indeed, 
the inevitability—of this medium for the new art of 
colour; and, even in their present crude form, they are 
not so inherently inadequate a medium as is oil paint. 
They have demonstrated the intensity of the physical re- 
action to colour—the thing for which the modern artist 
has been striving. Also, they have shown that plastic 
colour-forms are possible by the use of light. The colour- 
organ, in fact, is the logical development of all the modern 
researches in the art of colour. It is the only means 
whereby pure colour-forms may be significantly projected, 
and this is precisely the goal towards which every 
“modern painter” has been struggling for over a century. 
The Synchromists were the first “school of painting” to 
foresee this future for the colour-art. Also, they were 
the only modern school which was not antagonistic to the 
older painting; and it is a significant fact that the leading 
exponent of Synchromism has long since discarded pig- 
ments and canvas, and for years has been devoting his 
energies towards the achievement of a colour-instrument 
which can be used to produce colour-forms as the orches- 
tra is now used to produce sound-forms. 

The colour-instrument of the future will not merely 
throw pretty squares, circles, coils, and volutes of coloured 
light on a screen, but will be able to record the artist’s 
moods, desires and emotions along any visually formal 
esthetic line. Only when such an instrument has been 
perfected can the modern artist’s creative conceptions be 
properly expressed. With the completion of this new 
medium the art of colour will have entirely dissociated it- 
self from the art of painting, not only in impulse and con- 
ception, but in the world’s attitude towards it. 

However, there is one point which must not be over- 
looked. The principles of form and organization which 
animate all great painting, and which are to be found in 
every great masterpiece of graphic art, are the identical 
principles on which the new art of colour will be founded. 
For these principles are the same in all arts. They con- 
stitute the rationale of esthetics, and are based on the 
deepest physiological and intellectual needs of mankind. 
The fundamental relationship which has always existed 
between the various arts, will also exist between the older 
arts and the new art of colour. 


The canons of art formulated by Hsieh Ho in the fifth 
century, as recorded by Fenollosa, embody not only the 
philosophy of Chinese art, but that of all great art. They 
are: 

(1) Rhythmic vitality: the life-movement of the spirit 
through the rhythm of things. 

(2) Organic structure: the creative spirit incarnating 
itself in a pictorial conception. 

(3) Conformity with nature. (We must understand 
these words in the Chinese sense: Nature is the ever-flow- 
ing, ever-producing, ever-manifesting life about and in 
us; really more the inner world than the mere external 
world of forms. Conformity means—conformity; not just 
photographic accuracy, as we would be apt at first to 
interpret it according to Western objects in art.) 

(4) Arrangement: which again means not merely sen- 
suously beautiful arrangement, but one that recognizes the 
ever-living mission of painting to tell that Nature provides 
the experiences of the soul, and that the Superior World, 
the Inner Divine Meaning, is the inspiration and the 
Model of the other. 

(5) Transmission of classic models. (This canon 
proves a long previous chain and: inheritance of artistic 
tradition, the antetype of what we have left.) 

These canons, or principles, were stated in Chinese art 
through line—line in the esthetic sense of visualized 
directional forces, not in the sense of mere outline, or 
delimitation of forms; and these same principles which the 
great Chinese artists of old state by means of line, the 
exponents of this new art of the future will strive to state 
by means of colour. The art of colour will be a new art 
only in medium; and until the day comes when an artist 
is great enough to express the profound form of a 
Rubens, or a Michelangelo, or a Beethoven, through this 
modern medium of light, the art of colour will remain 
inferior to the other arts. That day may not come for 
many decades—perhaps for a century. But this fact 
should in no wise constitute a stricture against the art of 
colour. 

Herein, then, lies what I believe to be the future of the 
art of colour—that art which has erroneously been re- 
garded as an abortive manifestation of painting, and con- 
demned accordingly. 

As for the future of painting: 
have graphic art as in the past, 
academies, its awards and official salons, and its great 
army of practitioners. There will always be the art of 
painting, just as there will always be the art of sculpture, 
despite the fact the one culminated esthetically in Rubens, 
and the other in Michelangelo. Painting will continue to 
serve a decorative and representational purpose. But the 
art of colour will be for occasional reaction and stimula- 
tion, like symphony concerts and the drama. Those 
“modern painters” who predict that their art will be the 
one visual art of the future, and that the older painting 
will soon die out, are as preposterously wrong as the ex- 
ponents of academic art who predict that “modern paint- 
ing” is but a flash in the pan, which will soon pass away 
and leave the older painting supreme. Both are narrow 
partisans, blind to the true significance of the zsthetic 
forces at work in the world to-day. 

WILLARD HuNTINGTON WRIGHT. 


we shall continue to 
with its schools and 


MISCELLANY. 


New York is an uncomfortable place, of late years; yet 
thank fortune! it is a place where one may dare to be 
queer. The moral and spiritual Hausmannism of our 
other towns has not yet quite dominated New York. Last 
Sunday afternoon I walked up Fifth Avenue behind a 
bare-headed man with long, crinkly, black hair that cork- 
screwed down over his shoulders in ringlets, like ravelled 
rope. He.was one of the oddest creatures imaginable. I 
followed him for several blocks to observe his effect on 
the passers-by. Every one gave him a glance of interest, 
a good long one; but nobody paused, even though it was 
Sunday afternoon and all of us who were on the street 
were merely strolling. A few smiled, but not many. 
There was a good deal of dignity about the situation, 
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and I liked it. For the individualist and for those who 
still have a vestigial regard for dignity, living in New 
York has abundant compensations. 


THE disappearance of dignity is a subject for an interest- 
ing literary study. Personal dignity seems to decline as a 
mechanistic type of civilization progresses; there is much 
less of it now, and what there is of it is much less thought 
of, than fifty years ago. This may be merely a coinci- 
dence; but on the other hand, the high development of 
personal dignity in more primitive types is apparently a 
well-established fact. One does not need to go back to 
Vercingetorix or Arminius; there is a complete consensus 
of testimony to the enormous and impressive dignity of 
the American Indian in his native state. George Sand 
remarks the dignity of the French peasants; and both 
Turgenevy and Tolstoy, who knew the Russian peasant 
well, portray him as abounding in dignity. I think it 
might be shown that the suppression of individualism 
tends to the extinction of dignity. Why not? How can 
one maintain dignity if one is regarded, and regards one- 
self, as a mere cog in a machine, even in a mécanique 
céleste? If one is used like a tool, one feels like a tool, 
and where is dignity then? In the coast towns of New 
England one notices the strongest survivals of individual- 
ism, and also the strongest survivals of personal dignity. 
I remarked it in Nantucket last summer, as in similar 
communities before, and it was most gratifying. 


Visitors from Europe never cease to wonder at the trim 
and gay appearance of the social phenomenon known to 
melodrama as “New York’s poor working-girl”; and even 
the nonchalant native sometimes gives an eye to her 
pretty colours and tasteful dress as she appears in the 
financial district at the noon hour, or crosses Union 
Square at five-thirty of a spring evening. One wonders 
how she does it, how she makes so little go so far; and 
when one sees the esthetic triumph she achieves, one cor- 
dially assents to its implication that “we gotta hand it 
to her.” Last Wednesday I saw a fine display of her 
courage and determination in this good cause. A con- 
cern on Union Square advertised a sale that day; as 
nearly as I remember, the proposal was to sell one thous- 
and dresses, as per samples in the show-window, at one 
dollar apiece, no more than one to a customer. I passed 
by (like the Levite, on the other side) at four-thirty in 
the afternoon, and the girls were out in such force and 
struggling at such a rate that at a little distance one 
would say there was a riot. I counted four mounted 
policemen and eighteen on foot, trying to keep the crowd 
from tearing one another to pieces, and I agreed with 
Gilbert that the policeman’s lot is not a happy one. Rollin 
Kirby told me that when he went by earlier in the after- 
noon, there were twelve mounted policemen, some of 
them on the sidewalk, in the thick of the scrimmage; so 
evidently I did not see the best of the show. 


WitHout being consciously exacting, and with full ap- 
preciation of the difficulties against which they labour, 
one may perhaps venture a mild wish that the local 
reviewers of music might preserve a little better balance 
of judgment. They are now making the belated discovery 
that “Boris Godunov” may really be not quite the opera 
that they have all along given it credit for being, and 
that as an artist Mme. Jeritza leaves something to be 
desired. A very small taste of “Boris’s”’ quality and 
Mme. Jeritza’s should have promptly brought them to 
these convictions. Reading the score in one case, and 
hearing a gramophone-record in the other, should have 
been more than enough to do it. I do not believe that 
the reviewers “tend to adopt the point of view of univer- 
sal cynicism,’ which Mr. Sherman thinks is the weakness 
of journalistic criticism in general, and therefore stolidly 
follow a course set for them by press-agents and impresa- 
tios. Their extravagances, their hot and cold fits, seem 
to me rather the result of uncertainty—uncertainty of 
what is-good, of what they really want—and the con- 
sequent fear of not being sufficiently hospitable and flex- 
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ible, perhaps of missing something, or doing’ somebody 
or something an injustice. It is this uncertainty in cur- 
rent criticism, not only of music but of all the arts, that 
is so profoundly discouraging. An artist ought to dread 
the uncertainty of criticism far more than its hostility, 
and a true artist no doubt does so. 

JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
GOING TO THE ANT. 


As a relief from the deluge of “shows,” “revues,” 
and “movies” it is natural enough that the first 
whiff of satire or irony or even novelty on the 
stage should arouse approval. This manner of gen- 
erous enthusiasm, however, more often does 
credit to our instincts than to our discernment; and 
we are unfortunately inclined to become uncritical 
precisely when plays are sufficiently worthy to 
merit criticism. 

“The World We Live In” by Joseph and Karel 
Capek, invites such a mood. It has a distinctly 
satiric intention and a philosophic, though rather 
nebulous, basis. It is more colourful than the 
drama of the Robots, by Karel Capek, and its ideas 
have perhaps a wider range though they are far 
less penetrating. But the play particularly invites 
acceptance because its philosophy and its satire are 
presented by means of spectacle and melodrama. 
There is a proverb to the effect that in the end we 
love the thing we hate. Unquestionably, much of 
our antagonism to what is banal and meretricious 
in the theatre arises from a secret suspicion that 
in some degree we respond to it. In this play 
concerning the world of the insects, the melo- 
drama and spectacle are present as a kind of 
palatable sauce, and doubtless many find in them 
adequate substitutes for the ideas they are sup- 
posed to savour. As spectacle and melodrama the 
play is unquestionably of a superior order; as 
philosophy and satire it is weak and negligible. 
Yet the glamour of its intention and the effective- 
ness of its staging give it an intellectual status with 
people who are accustomed to rail against what is 
obviously cheap and irrelevant. The fact is that 
the thesis of the play is trite, the development 
obvious and theatrical; but since it is all presented 
on a novel plane, the striking qualities of the play 
cover like rouge the thinness of its intrinsic 
significance. 

A profound problem is involved in man’s spirit- 
ual estate in a world committed everywhere to the 
merciless struggle for existence. Religion has 
drawn inspiration from this antinomy. Christianity, 
particularly in its mystical phases, developed a 
conduct of life and an attitude of mind which 
hinged upon this dual aspect of man—an attitude 
which finds its antithesis in the piercing philosophy 
of Nietzsche. Both of these reactions are funda- 
mentally instinctive; latter-day thought would 
solve the problem by changing the conditions of 
existence which, in man’s case, produce it. Here 
then is a problem infinitely intricate and suggestive. 
It arises essentially from man’s inner nature; not 
from his comparative position among animals. 
Thus, his spiritual development is not to be meas- 
ured by his difference from or his similarity to the 
insects, but by his own intuitively perceived ideals. 
The analogy between man and the insects is in 
itself of no significance—excepting to the entirely 
false conception which holds man’s superiority to 
lie in his supposed difference from the animals. The 
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reverse alone has meaning; man is different from 
the animals because he is superior. When, in the 
third act, the ants go to war, it is no longer a blind 
struggle of the ants that we see, but essentially a 
war of man, in consequence of which the satiric 
analogy loses its power, while the effect tends to 
become farcical. Yet the intention of this massive, 
melodramatic upheaval is certainly not that of 
farce. 

The situation might indeed have been saved had 
it been handled with humour, of which satire is 
compounded; of a tickling humour that pierces and 
a grotesquerie that would give freedom and 
imagination to the scene. Instead we have high- 
pitched melodrama. Its thrill, like the thrill of the 
spectacular, is external, confined, transient; where- 
as satire, being of the mind, is like an ever-widening 
tear in the fabric of our ideas. In consequence, the 
play is an essentially dull and faulty affair, which 
relies, at bottom, upon the spectacular elaboration 
of an insufficient conception. It adds precisely 
nothing to our understanding either of ourselves 
or of the world we live in. 

RODERICK SEIDENBERG. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE. 

Sirs: You seem bent upon giving literature a clean bill of 
health. I quote from the columns of “A Reviewer’s Note- 
book”: “The fact is’ as nearly absolute as any fact can be in 
this world of relatives that obscenity in literature, whether 
real or alleged, never corrupted anybody. If it be real, the nor- 
mal person is bored and repelled by it; if it be supposititious, 
the normal person accepts it in a normal fashion and suffers 
no harm.” Now while it is laudable thus to make appear 
ridiculous all efforts through censorship to cultivate a taste 
for “good books,” it seems rather the rdle of a schoolma’am 
to dismiss as negligible one of life’s and literature’s most 
interesting phases. For obscenity is one of literature’s most 
interesting phases—we may as well face it—and to ignore it 
or its effects is either to vitiate the power of the pen or to 
presuppose a most unimpressionable body of readers. “The 
normal person” is an extremely vague quantity to be tossed 
about, but the term as used in this connexion by the Reviewer 
would suggest one who reads with imagination and senses in 
abeyance. 

It seems to me largely at the expense of human sympathy 
that a case is thus made against the cause of Mr. Sumner. 
Those who preach that morality is one thing and art another 
are on safer ground. Granted that books written only to be 
obscene find a speedy way to oblivion, there are nevertheless 
not a few touched or tainted with horrible fancies that hold 
their own among the immortals. These are the books that 
particular parents withhold from their children, and that 
judicious librarians exercise their little censorship over by 
keeping them on the closed shelves. As to whether these 
works “corrupt” or “deprave,” that is an individual matter, 
but to maintain that all so-called normal folk receive them 
with a certain Rabelaisian detachment is as much as saying 
that books never make right-minded people laugh or weep. 
I am, etc., 
New York City. 


Lanpon M. Rosinson. 


GALLIG LOGIC; 
Sirs: In connexion with M. Clemenceau’s visit to this 
country it is interesting to read the current reports from Paris 
on M. Poincaré’s view regarding Germany’s financial condition. 
The New York Times of 18 November carried a dispatch 
from Paris as follows: 


“M. Poincaré is not among those who regard Germany’s 
failure to pay and the depreciation of her money as a result 
of anything the Allies ever did. He puts all the blame on 
the money-printing presses set up throughout Germany. It 
was with the object of reconquering the world-markets and at 
the same time avoiding paying reparations that the deprecia- 
tion of the mark was deliberately begun and deliberately 
carried out, he said. 

‘The ruin of the German State is simply a facade behind 


which Germany has grown richer and more prosperous than 
>” 
ever. 


The Polish exchange is doubly as bad as the German on 
account of the Polish printing presses working overtime. 
Does M. Poincaré want to make us believe that Poland is 
working her printing presses in order to conquer the world’s 
markets, and is trying to grow richer and more prosperous 
than ever behind this “facade”? Would he try to tell us that 
poor Austria, with her printing presses going ten times faster 
than Germany’s, is growing richer than ever and trying to 
conquer the world? Are Rumania and the other Balkan States 
doing’ likewise, even though in a lesser degree? 

Should it not occur to M. Poincaré that the facts that 
Germany lost her overseas trade, all her colonies, her shipping, 
her most productive provinces; that she has paid to date in 
reparations forty-one billion gold marks and is expected to 
pay still more billions, the amount of which is not yet definitely 
fixed; should it not occur to M. Poincaré that these facts 
have had some influence on the decline of Germany’s exchange? 
It is hard at times to follow Gallic logic! I am, etc., 

OBSERVER. 


A CHOICE OF EVILS. 

Sirs: I was very much interested in your editorial in the 
Freeman of 15 November, commenting on the equal rights 
bill proposed by the National Woman’s party. There is a 
fundamental principle on which some Wisconsin women based 
their objections to the passage of the Wisconsin equal rights 
law which has not been brought out in most of the articles 
I have seen. It is the question of deciding on the best method 
of lawmaking. May I illustrate from the facts here in 
Wisconsin, the only State which has so far passed a blanket 
equal rights law as recommended by the National Woman’s 
party? The law reads: 


“6.015. Women shall have the same rights and privileges 
under the law as men in the exercise of suffrage, freedom 
of contract, choice of residence for voting-purposes, jury 
service, holding and conveying property, care and custody of 
children, and in all other respects. The various courts, ex- 
ecutive and administrative officers shall construe the statutes 
where the masculine gender is used to include the feminine 
gender unless such construction will deny to females the special 
protection and privileges which they now enjoy for the general 
welfare. The courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall make all necessary rules and provisions to carry out the 
intent and purposes of this statute.” 


You see, the law expects one blanket-statement to cover 
everything. But, of course, some one must decide how much 
and what the statement shall cover. This decision is left to 
the courts. When a specific law is passed to remedy a specific 
wrong the legislature makes the decision. The question before 
the women in this equal-rights campaign, it seems to me, is 
one of choice between the legislatures and the courts. Those 
of us who are mindful of how the bill of rights in the various 
State Constitutions has been construed by the courts and who 
have been studying the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
and the very recent decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals declaring the minimum-wage law of the District of 
Columbia unconstitutional, believe that women would be wiser 
to. follow the lawmaking procedure in those States which are 
trying to reduce court-interpretation of legislation to a 
minimum, Under a law as indefinite as section 6.015 of the 
Wisconsin statutes, quoted above, the courts must decide what 
those “same rights and privileges” are, and unti] that decision 
is made, no one can tell definitely what is meant. 

Some of the women who had worked for the bill realized the 
necessity for accurate wording in laws; they knew that the 
courts have not always been friendly in their construction of 
women’s privileges. When they heard the phrase “a general 
bill of rights for women” applied to this bill, they remembered 
what the courts had done to the bill of rights of the Wisconsin 
constitution affecting both men and women, and they hesitated. 
Their viewpoint might be expressed somewhat as follows: 


“We do want and need certain privileges, and we want our 
laws worded so definitely that the legislature, and not the 
courts, shall determine what those privileges shall be. In the 
same way, the legislature, and not the courts, shall determine 
which of our rights shall be equal to men’s. We do not 
underestimate the great difficulty of examining statute and 
common law and reaching a determination of what specific 
amendment must be made in each specific case in order either 
to remove a discrimination against women, or provide justice 
for them. The reward will lie in the safety and assurance 
which a definite statutory regulation brings.” I am, etc., 
Madison, Wisconsin. IrMA HocHSTEIN. 
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BOOKS. 


A PERFECTLY ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


Mr. Joun St. Loe Srracuey, as editor and proprie- 
tor of the Spectator, has played for a great many 
years an important role in the political journalism of 
England. Indeed, in many of the manor houses and 
vicarages of the English shires his sedate, authorita- 
tive style has become as familiar as a form of family- 
prayers. It has the intonation of thousands of respon- 
sible, well-meaning, upper-class, elderly people whose 
inclinations are as inhospitable to radical changes as 
their heads are to new ideas. 

Mr. Strachey is bold enough to call his autobiog- 
raphical memories “The Adventure of Living,” but 
when we review the even tenor of his dignified exist- 
ence, both mental and physical, we feel that the title 
of the book is something of a misnomer. He belongs 
both by birth and environment to that type of per- 
fect English gentleman which has always been so 
particularly irritating to the rest of the world; a type 
which, with well-bred, self-controlled politeness, takes 
upon itself to patronize not only every other nation, 
but the very star-spangled universe itself. 

It is no easy task to reconcile the crass order- 
ing of the world to conventional middle-class stan- 
dards, and yet this is just what Mr. Strachey is ever 
striving to do. Whenever external exigencies require 
unscrupulous action on the part of England, he is 
one of the people at hand with a fine moral justifica- 
tion. No country may be said to have extenuated 
its conduct more consistently or more successfully 
than England, and in this particular method of ration- 
alization, Mr. St. Loe Strachey is without doubt a 
master. Because he is an imperialist he cherishes the 
belief “that the trend of events is towards moral and 
spiritual progress, and that the chief instrument of 
salvation will be the English-speaking race.” Although 
“haunted by the miseries of the poor,” he is still more 
_ haunted by the prospect of changes in the doctrine 

of property; and we therefore find him believing that 
if the “theories of socialism be examined, not with 
sentimental indulgence but in the scientific spirit, they 
fade away like the dreams they are.” It is one of 
the chief principles of his political creed that the will 
of the people shall prevail, vor populi, vox dei; but 
by some peculiar reasoning of his own, he fails alto- 
gether to see why it should be allowed to do so in 
the case of Ireland. 

As one reads this account of his well-disciplined 
days, one comes more and more ‘to realize how im- 
possible it would be for any other country in the 
world to have produced an individual of just his kind. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, one feels, could take place 
under the sun, capable of shaking his deep-rooted 
complacence. Not for a single moment would he per- 
mit his mind to harbour dangerous thoughts. Imagina- 
tion, that strange gift of the gods, has no play 
whatever in his spirit. The very tone and temper 
of his intellect has taken to itself, one might almost 
fancy, something of the sweet security of Sutton 
Court, that lovely country place which has been the 
undisputed possession of his family for so many gen- 
erations. Perhaps the most interesting chapters of 
his book are those concerned with this seat of the 
Strachey family, which for centuries has lain so 
peacefully sheltered under the Mendip Hills. His 
description of his father is delightful, and the portrait 
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of the old gentleman standing in the middle of the 
polished floor of his great hall conveys an impression 
of refinement, of character and idiosyncracy, reminis- 
cent of the very best traditions of the Island. Mr. 
Strachey tells us that as a mere child he experienced 
a strange spiritual adventure. He was standing by 
the fire-place in the small passage which led from 
his nursery, when all at once he became overwhelmed 
“by a sudden realization of the appalling greatness 
of the issues of living.’ He names the experience 
““solement,’ and one can not doubt after reading his 
book, that in after years he has never altogether freed 
himself’ from that curious condition. It is hardly too 
much to conjecture that to this day Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey might to many people appear to be in a per- 
petual state of tsolement. 

His youth, he tells us, was spent in riding, swim- 
ming and reading poetry. He was surrounded by 
many distinguished people, not least of whom was 
his uncle, John Addington Symonds. He was spared 
the misfortune of a public-school training, and went 
up to Oxford as something of an unknown quantity. 
His fellow-undergraduates, however, seem soon, so to 
speak, to have “got his number”: 


I am Strachey, never bored 

By Webster, Massinger or Ford. 
There is no line of any poet 

Which can be quoted, but I know it. 


On leaving the university he took up journalism 
as his life’s work, an occupation that has engaged his 
attention exclusively ever since. It is interesting to 
note that as editor of the Spectator he was one of the 
first to recognize the value of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
work. The prevailing monotony of “The Adventure 
of Living” is relieved from time to time by an interest- 
ing story connected with some of the distinguished 
people, “the people worth knowing,” to use his favour- 
ite and oft-repeated phrase, with whom it was his 
good fortune to come in contact. He gives a good 
example of Matthew Arnold’s gift for nice distinc- 
tions of meaning. He quotes him as saying on a 
certain occasion, “I would not say he was not a gentle- 
man; but if you said so, I would understand what 
you meant.” There is also a dramatic description of 
Landor’s last days, as it was received by Mr. Strachey 
from the lips of Robert Browning. The old Roman 
had been turned out of his house by his own daughter, 
who on being remonstrated with by the Victorian poet 
of moral uplift, merely answered, “I tell you, Mr. 
Browning, that if my father lay dying in that ditch, 
I would not lift a finger to save him.” Mr. Strachey 
assures us that he has hardly ever allowed himself 
the “delicious notoriety” of signing his name to what 
he has written. He is an interesting figure as we 
contemplate him in the limelight of America. As 
his liner passed by the Battery he was considerably 
stirred, and was overheard saying, “This is more 
splendid than even the approach to Venice’; an obser- 
vation which appeared in the Manhattan papers in a 
slightly altered form: “Editor Strachey says New 
York skins Venice.” 

It is clear that Mr. Strachey is not a philosopher. 
The measure of his limitations may perhaps best be 
shown by giving the names of the five master minds 
who, he tells us, have especially influenced him: Lord 
Cromer, Colonel John Hay, Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain! One feels that the tastes, discriminations 
and aspirations of the editor of the Spectator must 
be an unfailing source of amusement to his cousin, 
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Mr. Lytton Strachey, who is so adept at looking below 
the surface of life. 

But, like most of us, as long as none of his own 
particular preferences and predilections are being men- 
aced, Mr. Strachey can set a fine example of honesty. 
His opposition to the machinations of Cecil Rhodes 
was extremely praiseworthy. There are certain ac- 
tions—or shall we say, there is a certain technique of 
life—which clearly a gentleman can not countenance ; 
and apparently the great empire-promoter remained to 
the time of his death, profoundly ignorant of this 
fact. It was, for example, Cecil Rhodes’s unvarying 
habit, whenever he felt that his political schemes were 
in jeopardy, to resort to the world-old method of 
bribery. Such conduct was, and always would be, 
intolerable to men like Mr. Strachey. The description 
of the meeting of these two makes entertaining reading. 
The address of the South African magnate was, we 
are told, “oily.” One can not help wondering what 
epithet would adequately convey to the reader some 
notion of the St. Loe Strachey manner. 

Mr. Strachey lives in an atmosphere of great civil- 
ity, security and solvency, but it is also an atmosphere 
clouded with illusions. He apparently cherishes the 
somewhat naive belief that each American has in his 
heart a deep affection and regard for the United 
Kingdom. He does not doubt that the housing-prob- 
lem with all the iniquities of landlordism could be 
once for all put right by the simple expedient 
of constructing cheap cottages after the manner of a 
garden city! Mr. St. Loe Strachey in fact has the 
kind of mind which is eminently gifted with that 
quite invaluable faculty of believing, at every turn, 
just exactly what it wants to believe. “The Adven- 
ture of Living” is full of examples of this kind of 
thing. 

During the war, with a patriotic generosity approp- 
riate to a county officer, he had his private home con- 
verted into a hospital. He records his delight, and 
his wife’s, at noticing how soon the public-school 
spirit grew up amongst his guests, the English Tom- 
mies. “After the first month or two, patients talked 
quite seriously and candidly about ‘the old hospital.’ 
Like the true Englishmen they were, they partly loved 
Newlands because of the beauty of the scenery.” There 
seems indeed to be no end to the convenience of such 
processes of thinking; the gates of death even can not 
prevail against it! For when that last message comes, 
anticipated with so much misgiving by most of us, 
we are assured that it will “prove to be not a sentence, 
but a reprieve—the mandatory word that does not 
imprison us, but sets us free, which flings the gates 
and lets us see the open heavens, instead of the walls 
and vaulted ceiling of the cells of which we have been 
the inhabitants.” 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
READERS who revel in sweet idealism and are not loath to 
shed a tear or two at the end, can find much with which 
to solace an idle afternoon in Minna Caroline Smith’s 
“Jeanne D’Arc.’”* At first sight one wonders what ex- 
cuse a writer can offer for another life of the Maid of 
Orleans. One sees significance, however, in the first word 
of the title, for it is “Saint” Jeanne who figures in the 
story. Miss Smith apparently cares not a fig for proba- 
bility, when it comes between her and the object of her 
adoration. Legend, superstition, religious fanaticism, 
everything that has contributed to the popular myth, has 


1“Saint Jeannel_D’Arc; The Mystical Story of a Girl of the People.” 
Minna Caroline Smith, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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been embodied in her work, even to acceptance of an anti- 
English point of view. 

The book is charmingly written, however, and is at 
times interesting. With no unskilful hand Miss Smith 
has made Jeanne’s ill-fated life all that the most worship- 
ful would desire. About her in her youth the flowers 
bloom, the birds sing, and mystic voices speak. The story 
opens with her first awakening to spiritual experiences at 
the tender age of four, and carries her confidently on her 
rapt and intense way up to her ignominious death at the 
hands of the barbarous and altogether reprehensible Eng- 
lish. Her home life is presented to us as a glorious pic- 
ture: all harmony, all love, all religious devotion. Amidst 
the beautiful family her mother especially stands out, as 
is fitting in the mother of a saint. One curious contradic- 
tion disturbs us. It is not peculiar to this version of the 
story, but is rendered especially glaring in view of the 
author’s whole-souled sympathy with Jeanne’s belief in 
her voices. Saint Francis is the family patron saint, and 
the direct model for Jeanne. Jeanne, and the author too, 
apparently, sees no incompatibility between a mysticism 
which is Christian like Francis’s, and one so utterly pagan 
as to prompt its devotees to war. Would not true Christian 
mysticism have led this maid on a missionary journey to 
counsel peace, to reconcile her people to love their 
enemies? Even from the medieval point of view, Jeanne’s 
mission was political rather than religious, and her fame 
She need not be treated unsympathetically, even 
though this fact be clear; but Miss Smith gives us the 
impression that she wishes us to accept this deluded girl 
as a true Christian martyr, a saint, instead of an unfor- 
tunate peasant maid who was martyr only to her own 
hallucinations. Were we allowed to accept more freely 
in the opening chapters the mortality of this romantic 
heroine, perhaps we should not resent her collapse at the 
end, or feel so much the futility of her suffering. What 
has the world gained by her martyrdom? Was she in- 
deed a saint? If so, Miss Smith has represented her as 
a weak, and I fear, a very stupid one. 

Ezra Kempton MAXFIELD. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE FEESE 
AttHoucH “The Return” is, according to both title and 
jacket, a story of the supernatural, it seems that the au- 
thor has been less concerned with presenting a tale of 
ghostly qualities than with amplifying in lucid prose a fay- 
ourite theme of poets and dramatists. It was the writer’s 
desire to contrast the world of spirit and flesh, it is true: 
but the spirit is the spirit of beauty and strangeness and 
vivid living, rather than the pallid ghost of graves; and 
the flesh is the eupeptic bodies of unimaginative mortals 
who live so sanely their humdrum lives, unaware of the 
life of the spirit which exists about them. 

The supernatural has been used as the vehicle by which 
this contrast is effected. Arthur Lawford, a plump, dull, 
somewhat apathetic Englishman, of a small English town 
of villas and respectable citizens, wanders in the church- 
yard, and falls asleep beside the grave of Nicholas Sabath- 
ier, Huguenot and suicide. He wakes with a hungry, hawk- 
like face, with increased physical vigour, with disquiet- 
ing thoughts and longings. His affliction is to his wife a 
disgrace, a scandal to be kept at all costs from their 
little village, an affront, indeed, to her. The scenes of 
domestic controversy which follow, wherein are displayed 
the man’s own desperate efforts to maintain his sanity, 
his wife’s cold calculations, and the kindliness of the 
little vicar, are interspersed with descriptions of the wan- 
derings by night of the possessed Lawford, in whom is 
stirring a new perception of life. 

The intensity of the contrast is heightened by the in- 
troduction of the shadow-haunted old wooden house, hid- 
den by hedge and trees from sight of casual passers, where 
the sound of falling waters serves as an undertone of 
music to long conversations that ramble on over strange 
matters by dusk or candlelight. The brother and sister 
who dwell within—not so convincingly portrayed as their 
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surroundings—and who give their timely aid to the well- 
nigh demented man, who was formerly a pillar of so- 
ciety and is now an outcast, are also meant as foils to 
the men and women of Lawford’s former world. 

The supernatural element in this tale is not rendered as 
it would be by an inveterate story-teller, with all its 
ghostly implications heightened and intensified. It is de- 
veloped by a poet and a modern. Modern writers seem 
to be divided into two classes as regards their treat- 
ment of the supernatural; either they are interested in it 
as a series of spiritualistic phenomena, or else they are 
apt to rationalize it. This latter is the attitude taken by 
Mr. de la Mare. He presents a situation tense with un- 
natural happenings, but before he has ended the book, 
he has watered down the situation to one of nerves 
strained to the breaking-point and the hallucinations of 
threatened insanity. 

Indeed, in spots the book tends to become a little flac- 
cid; the strings of the instrument upon which Mr. de la 
Mare plays so skilfully become slackened. This is due 
to too much talk; talk of matters psychic, specifically of 
the unwelcome physiognomy; speculation upon the char- 
acter of Sabathier, questing, restless, adventurous. It is 
true that nervous patients are over-talkative, but in this 
case the affliction has spread to his wife and to his new 
friends, Herbert and Grisel. Furthermore, there is not 
the touch of lifelikeness about the conversations that there 
is about those passages in which the narrative moves 
swiftly. Lawford’s confusion of mind is well displayed 
by certain incoherent, stumbling speeches; but the eerie 
- quality intended to be the attribute of Grisel is not equal- 
ly well projected by speeches such as “Friends of an 
hour! What will you think of me? Does it matter? 
Don’t speak—say nothing—poor face, poor hands! If only 
there were something to look to, to pray to! What worlds 
we've seen together, you and I! And then—another part- 
ing!” 

The feeling of actuality of the supernatural is con- 
veyed best in bits such as these, which deal with the 
world of the natural. ‘Dyeing all the churchyard grass a 
wild and vivid green.” “Down here under the ink-black 
cypresses, the blades of grass were stooping with cold 
drops.” “Raying and gleaming in the sunlight, the hired 
landau drove up to the gate.” It is in the close observa- 
tion of the details of the physical world, and the convey- 
ing of them to the reader by the precise and freighted 
word, that the writer achieves an authority lacking in 
the leisurely talk of his characters. 

Yet the last scene, the scene of the return, might have 
been written with stage-directions, so full it is of the 
sense of the dramatic. Even here, however, the illusion 
is rather of the stage than of life. It is an inimitable 
piece of domestic comedy; the substantial citizens flus- 
tered by their own discussion of the psychic, yet unaware 
of what the servant senses, the return of the man for 
whom they are watching. The ironic description of the 
hasty, frightened exit of the waiting group is followed 
sharply by a change in tone. In contrast to their fear 
is shown the feeling of security of the man left alone in 
the quiet house, his sanity regained, his quickened sense 
of life retained. “It was this mystery, bereft now of all 
fear, and this beauty together, that made life the endless, 
changing and yet changeless thing it was. And yet mys- 
tery and loveliness alike were only really appreciated with 
one’s legs, as it were, dangling over the grave.” 

Lots G. SUTHERLAND SPEAR. 


A VERY STILL, SMALL VOICE. 
Has the many-headed Beast a conscience? Has it dimen- 
sions, feelings, sympathies, irascibilities? If you tickle 
it, will it laugh? If you injure it, shall it revenge? 
Mr. G. C. Cox thinks that there is a public conscience, 
and, under that title, he has written a book’ which Pro- 
fessor Cabot of Harvard calls epoch-making! This con- 
science, apparently, is the possession of the Public, the 
State, Civilization, the Group of Groups; and perhaps, 
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if I were a careful reviewer, I should have noted many 
other aliases under which the Beast hides its monstrous 
identity. 

The Public exhibits its conscience by approving or dis- 
approving, in a series of moral judgments, the acts of 
individuals. It is therefore a conscience opposable to the 
individual consciences of the members of the group; and 
overruling them, I suppose, when it is hopelessly in con- 
flict with them. The Public is plainly a real thing to 
Mr. Cox, an entity; a moral person, in the French as in 
the English sense. 

Now, this would be rank Hegelianism, if it were not 
evident that Mr. Cox has recently and with naive wonder 
and delight, discovered the école sociologique of Durk- 
heim and Lévy-Bruhl, and that the personified and capital- 
ized Public in his pages is the mystical, supra-sensible 
entity that in their works lies behind, or conditions or de- 
termines or constitutes the functions that look to us like 
acts of individuals. Whether he ignores Duguit, Graham 
Wallas, McDougall, or does not know them, we can not 
tell. Yet it seems evident that those who at the present 
time advocate frank étatism are a little on the defensive. 
Groups are real enough things, when they are small and 
wieldy. The Family, as such, may desire something to 
which the several members may be indifferent. Doubt- 
less the directors of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, or the officers of the Boiler-Makers’ Union of 
Stamford, Connecticut, have corporate impulses which 
are not the sum of the impulses of the majority, or even 
their common denominator. But has New York State 
such impulses, or the United States? It needs more evi- 
dence than writing State, Society, etc., with initial capitals. 

However, the epoch-making character of the book seems 
to be that it is a case-book in ethics. Mr. Cox wishes to 
collect manifestations of the Public Conscience. He 
seeks them in law-reports and newspapers, where they 
are to be found in undoubted profusion; and he classifies 
them under wrongs that are reprobated, are slightly repro- 
bated or not reprobated at all. Is this epoch-making? To 
teach ethics by cases can hardly be called a new thing. 
The casuists derived their name from doing this. But 
theirs were hypothetical cases, imaginary or improbable 
contingencies, such as, “What should a man do if he 
must choose within a second between the life of his only 
child and that of a trainful of people?” or “May a good 
man tell a lie to protect valuable property?” They are as 
old as the rhetorical schools of Sicily, and as futile as a 
Presidential message. Mr. Cox’s cases are not like that; 
they are things that really happened. Surely, if principles 
of conduct are teachable, that is the way to teach them; 
and if it is worth while to analyse the springs of action, 
it is only by examining acts that we can do so. Mr. Cox 
thinks that a book that contains a great many acts properly 
classified, is a practical way of going about it; and he 
is right. 

Unfortunately it will, I fear, be some other book, and 
not Mr. Cox’s, that must be used for that purpose. Mr. 
Cox has gone to the law-reports; he could find no better 
source. But instead of giving us the facts and the result, 
he gives what he regards as the court’s opinion, together 
with such a statement of the facts that it is quite impos- 
sible to distinguish them from his interlarded judgments 
about them. In the midst of disparaging references to 
technical law, he presents as facts a mass of particularly 
technical and quite irrelevant legal dogmas. He does not 
know very much law, and his statements are frequently 
blunders. Law and lawyers are already in evil repute, 
and deserve at least that their iniquities be accurately 
described. 

On the law and the facts, Mr. Cox’s errors are those 
of an inadequate reporter. But he adds comments of his 
own to every case, and they are marvellously inept. One 
illustration must suffice. On page 111, speaking of the 
Triangle disaster, he says: 


Judge Crain’s remark that since defendants were charged 
with a felony and not a misdemeanour, it would be necessary 
for the prosecution to prove ‘guilty knowledge,’ is an indication 
of the demand of the public conscience that, in more serious 
matters, intent be proven. It is not sufficient that it should be 
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evidently present: it must be demonstrably present. The cer- 
tainty required is for the security of the group. If the intent 
is established, the offence is inevitably more serious. 

It is strange that with so much to choose from, he 
could have missed so much. I am reminded of that 
strange litany which, in days gone by, Hugh Pentecost 
and his congregation chanted antiphonally, every verse 
of which was a citation of social maladies, taken from the 
newspapers. Law-reports are even better sources, be- 
cause the facts are better stated and more carefully sifted; 
yet under all circumstances, the incidents are but the 
corpora vilia of ethical laboratories. The judgments made 
upon them by the courts or by the press are not really 
examples of the public conscience. The verdict of a jury 
is at best the conscience of a group of twelve men and 
frequently represents but the insistence of a hectoring 
minority. The denunciations or laudations of the press on 
any important happening, are the plaintive outcry of the 
publisher’s threatened personal interests. If a juryman 
does vote more or less consciously as a member of a 
larger group—if, for instance, a manufacturer sitting on 
a jury is moved by what he supposes is in the interests of 
factory-management—he still illustrates nothing more 
than the functioning of a limited and local group. 

Of course the larger the group, the nearer we get to 
Mr. Cox’s Public Conscience, but it is open to question 
whether we can ever get very near to it. We speak of 
the New England attitude, or the Harvard attitude. Take, 
for example, those utterances on the exclusion of Jews, 
by which a writer in the Nation wickedly betrayed the inno- 
cent Harvard undergraduates into exposing their animule 
pallidule nudule to the joy of an irreverent world !—how 
far do these utterances constitute a group-judement that 
goes much beyond a section of Harvard, or perhaps a 
single economic stratum of New England? We must 
await further examination of the subject. “He has started 
a fox,’ says Professor Cabot, “that many can hunt.’ 
I trust they will, and that Mr. Cox may be among them. 
I should advise for him, however, a considerable amount 
of earnest preliminary target-practice. 

Max Rapin. 


SHORTER NOTICES, 
For those who can not take their history straight, but require 
the sugar and water of bits of imaginary description and 
appropriate conversation, Eva Emery Dye’s history of the 
early days of Oregon* should be most acceptable. Here is 
an experiment in turning the bald historical facts of West- 
ern conquest into a semi-historical chronicle, which may 
serve to bring into wider knowledge the facts of that roman- 
tic achievement in American history. The book preserves 
the main outlines of the historical invasion, adorned with 
the embellishments of fictional interest. Whether readers 
who want history will relish the garnish, and whether those 
who want fiction will swallow the basic ingredient, is a 
problem. Unquestionably in this instance, the task of com- 
bining the two has been met with intelligence; “McLough- 
lin and Old Oregon” has been thoughtfully prepared, with a 
nice balance between the documentary and the imaginative. 
aB: 


THE translation of short stories tends to place an even stricter 
discipline upon tthe translator than the same process applied 
to almost any other literary form. Especially is this true 
when the language of the translation is fundamentally alien, 
both in spirit and in origin, from that of the original. If 
the stories chance to be close to the soil, reflecting a life which 
is without counterpart in the world of the adaptation, the dif- 
ficulties are compounded. All these factors must be taken 
into consideration in examining the group of five Brazilian 
stories’ rendered into English by Isaac Goldberg. As they 
stand, these tales seem rather angular and thin; and one is 
inclined to believe that this is not so much due to an intrinsic 
frailty in the stories themselves, as to the inability of the 
translator to catch some elusive quality in the originals. Even 
with his reservation, however, the book is a welcome piece 
of pioneering, opening a field which still remains largely unex- 
plored by North American readers. Ils, Bk. 
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Miss G. B. Srern’s latest novel, “Ihe Room,” has a large 
fissure in it that divides the book into parts which are about 
equal, but of distinctly different quality. The first half is a 
complete and altogether successful light comedy, written out 
of an episode in the life of a suburban, middle-class English 
family. The second is broad farce of no very high order. 
Did the convention that requires a novel to contain three 
hundred pages or more coerce the author into going on when 
her tale was told? She takes up her story in part two, after 
an elision of several years in the life of her heroine, Ursula 
Barrison, and ruins its excellence of subtle humour with a 
postlude of loud laughter. The story of Ursula’s charming 
quixotism and her sixteen year-old disillusion in renunciation, 
is retold in a manufactured, farcical situation, peopled not 
with flesh and blood, as in part one, but with types, caricatures, 
effigies; and for a moment the story descends to the level of 
what is known as “bed-room farce.” But why dwell unhappily 
on the latter half of “The Room,” when the first half can be 
praised unreservedly as a very clever and honest piece of 
realism, that flickers with keen wit of perception and expres- 
sion, and is stamped with the author’s delightful originality of 
style and view? 15 iN, 1B 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

Ir is a fine thing, an improving thing, to see ourselves as 
others see us, and one should always be sincerely grateful 
for the opportunity to do so. English journalists, however, 
are finding out a number of things about America which 
to Americans seem extremely odd. Mr. H. W. Nevinson, 
for example, found our courtesy worthy of remark. This 
is very flattering and very pleasant, and perhaps there 
may be some sort of justification for this kindly opinion. 
The facts which he cites in support of his opinion, how- 
ever, are in large part recognizable by natives as mere 
habit or practice, originally established and developed on 
grounds which have nothing to do with courtesy. Our 
habit of answering letters promptly, for instance, of 
which he makes a great point, our habit of giving easy 
access to principals in our commercial world—these 
developed as part of the pure technique of efficiency, as 
we understand efficiency. Moreover, the native feels 
bound to make a sort of plea-in-avoidance out of Mr. 
Nevinson’s own uncommon amiability and charm of 
manner; it would be difficult and unnatural for any one, 
Jew, Turk, infidel or heretic, to be discourteous to Mr. 
Nevinson. I think if a point of superiority in manners 
were to be established on a national scale, it would be 
one which Mr. Nevinson seems to have overlooked— 
table-manners. Class for class, I think that Americans 
despatch the business of eating with less noise and less 
obvious voracity than Europeans do. But even about 
this I am not prepared to be dogmatic. 


Now comes another English journalist, Mr. Ward Muir, 
with an article which somehow slipped into the carefully- 
edited London Nation, representing America as the land 
of leisure. America may be in fact the land of leisure, 
or it may not; I do not offer any opinion about that. The 
grounds, however, upon which Mr. Ward Muir under- 
takes to demonstrate it as the land of leisure are to a 
native quite unacceptable. Mr. Ward Muir seeks to show 
that we are a people of leisure, specifically that we have 
much more leisure than the English, because we sit 
through long films at the motion-picture theatres and 
because we read the Saturday Evening Post.. Only a 
leisured nation could have invented the five- or six-reel 
film, says Mr. Ward Muir; only a leisured nation could 
have developed the Saturday Evening Post, or the Sunday 
supplement! Now that I have got started on this sub- 
ject, I am persecuted by a sense that after all, Mr. Ward 
Muir’s article may be only a sort of grim banter, and 
that the editor of the Nation will laugh in his sleeve when 
he sees that I have taken it seriously. But the cheerful 
season is coming on, and on the whole I do not mind 
making him a Christmas present of my possible discom- 
fiture. Only I can not help wondering what the editor 
of the Freeman would say if I submitted an article 
showing that the English have much more leisure than 
Americans have, because only a leisured nation could 
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have invented cricket and only a leisured nation could 
have developed the London Spectator! It takes two or 
three days sometimes, I am told, to worry through a game 
of cricket; baseball takes two hours. Yet in England I 
have seen huge crowds watching cricket with what 
seemed to me an exemplary and Christian resignation. 
Very well: here is the conclusion of Mr. Ward Muir’s 
article: 


It is not because the English film-public literally can not 
spare time for a six-reel film. It wants the time filled and 
filled very full. We are an impatient and busy people. Also we 
are poor, and therefore inclined to be thrifty. When we 
have committed the extravagance of shelling out cash for a 
light entertainment, we ask our entertainer to entertain, 
and be quick about it. We are not buying his services (as 
apparently does the American public) to help us to kill time, 
but to cram it so full of vividness that every minute of it 
is endowed with more than its normal life. 


Now in the foregoing, for the words “English,” “film- 
public,” “six-reel film,” and “American,” substitute the 
words “American,” “baseball-public,” “cricket” and 
“English,” and you have the line of argument, quite as 
cogent as Mr. Ward Muir’s, which I might present in 
support of the notion that England is the land of leisure. 
But if I did present it, I should be a long time, a very 
long time, hearfng the last of it from my editor. 


Mr. Warp Murr says that the Saturday Evening Post is 
the greatest popular magazine in America, and in a sense 
this is true—he has the dictionary with him. He also 
says that in America, two million persons read the Satur- 
day Evening Post once a week, and “it would appear that 
the majority of them read it thoroughly”—and this, | am 
sure, is a patent and enormous exaggeration. In Eng- 
land, he says, it might be possible to find a hundred thous- 
and persons capable of at least dipping into an equivalent 
"miscellany once a month. If a larger proportion of our 
population, say three hundred thousand, were found to do 
more than that, I should be unfeignedly surprised. In 
support of this generous view of America as the land of 
leisure, Mr. Ward Muir says, “I have met serious busi- 
mess men in America who could quote me the plot of a 
| Saturday Evening Post story of a year ago.” Well, if I 
should ever have the happiness of meeting Mr. Ward 
Muir, I could do far better by him than that. I could 
quote him the plot of eight stories, the last of which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post seven years ago. 
I could even quote him from memory with respectable 
accuracy, considerable portions of their text. They are 
the great stories of Mr. Montague Glass, well worth a 
place of honour in anyone’s memory, as long as memory 
lasts. But I never read a copy of the Saturday Evening 
Post either since those stories or before them, and I am 
quite sure that I did not read anything but those stories 
in the copies that contained them. 


Mr. Murr is very just to the literary quality of the 
Saturday Evening Post, in saying that it would be quite 
beyond the readers of the sort of magazines which dis- 
play bizarre titles on the English bookstalls, and which 
perhaps find a parallel here in such productions as 
“Snappy Fiction’ and “The Travelling Man’s Story 
Book.” (I am not quite sure that my memory serves me 
‘in regard to these titles, but what I have given is some- 
thing like them.) Mr. Muir is just too, I think, in saying 
that in England, the public which is intelligent enough to 
read and appreciate the Saturday Evening Post “is intel- 
ligent enough not to have time to do anything of the 
kind.” The implication appears to be that in the United 
States, this is not the case. Intelligent people in Eng- 
~ land, Mr. Muir observes, are rarely leisured people; and 
_ “Sf they were sufficiently leisured to have time to read the 
Saturday Evening Post, they would fill their leisure with 
other light entertainments—light entertainments in which 
| — (not to put too fine a point upon it) there is more artistic 
economy.” Well, but so they would here; and so I am 
sure, if he looks into the matter a little more attentively, 
_ Mr, Ward Muir will find that they do, 
J - 


Ir is clear that Mr. Ward Muir is under the impression 
that the Saturday Evening Post and the Sunday supple- 
ments are made to be read, in the English or Continental 
sense of the word. If he had considered a little more 
closely how they are read, if he had investigated the pur- 
pose of their manufacture, he would have been relieved 
of this misapprehension. These publications are made to 
carry advertisements, as profitably as possible; and they 
are so made that each issue carries, and is known by 
intending purchasers to carry, some appeal, perhaps very 
slight and trivial, to the American’s notorious thriftless- 
ness with small money. (The next time that Mr. Ward 
Muir attempts a generalization about America, I suggest 
that he see what he can do with this one.) Two million 
persons do not read the Post once a week—far from it; 
but many of that number would think nothing of invest- 
ing a nickel just to look at the pictures, which is soon 
done and presupposes no great leisure or attention. The 
Sunday supplements are not read as an Englishman reads, 
or a German. Who has not seen Italians in their cafés, 
reading their four-page newspapers through to the end 
with concentrated attention, and then folding them care- 
fully and putting them in their pocket? It would take an 
Italian a week to get through the Sunday Times alone. 


THE thing is that great numbers of us are willing to buy 
the Sunday supplement for any feature that may strike 
our fancy of the moment, look at it, and then throw the 
paper down and forget it; and as long as we do this, as 
long as so many papers are bought, so long can advertis- 
ing-space be profitably sold. I know a man (he pretends 
to be literary, and has lately taken to writing great long 
dull dissertations in the literary section of the Freeman, 
but his name or any further clue to his identity, wild 
horses could not tear from me) who several times has 
without care or conscience laid out six cents on the 
Sunday Tribune, only to look at the cartoons of Mr. 
Briggs and Mr. Hill, and thrown the rest of the paper 
away, or left it on the newsstand in statu quo. I was 
always satisfied, too—I mean, this spendthrift literary pre- 
tender was always satisfied with his bargain, and thought 
he had his money’s worth. Just as long, then, asi the 
Sunday supplements and the Saturday Evening Post can 
get themselves accepted in this way, so long will they be 
produced in their present style. But this does not mean 
that these publications are read, and Mr. Ward Muir ought 
not to take their volume of sales as evidence that they are 
read, for as such it is worth almost nothing. 


A MOMENT ago, I spoke of the London Spectator, for if my 
assumptions about it are correct, it presents in one respect 
a parallel to the Saturday Evening Post, which will perhaps 
enable Mr. Ward Muir to see how little his evidence is 
worth. I am proceeding almost entirely on hearsay, and 
therefore speak with diffidence. Englishmen tell me, how- 
ever, that the Spectator is a very valuable property, that it 
has a great name and a relatively large circulation, and is 
an extremely able paper; but that it is not, as a rule, read 
through from cover to cover. I have observed the volume 
of advertising that the Spectator carries, and as well 
as I can judge, I should say that it is immensely profitable. 
I have also observed Englishmen reading the Spectator, 
and I am bound to say that they read it much in the 
same fashion as Americans—such of them as I have 
observed—read the Saturday Evening Post. On trains 
especially I have noticed how they look through it here 
and there, read a bit, and then give up and smoke awhile. 
The only difference that I can see is that the Englishman 
takes the Spectator home with him (to read thoroughly 
in the evening, perhaps—at least, to be well repaid if he 
does) and the American leaves the Post behind him on 
his way to the smoking-car, and the porter takes it and 
files it away among his archives. But the point is that for 
whatever reason a publication may sell in large quantities, 
nothing can be predicated upon its being actually read. 
I should like to believe that we are the leisurely folk that 
Mr. Ward Muir takes us for; but the evidence of the 
popularity of the five-reel film and the Saturday Evening 
Post will not go far, I fear, towards proving us such. 
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Bay-leaves. 


One hundred per cent plus. 


Ir possible, my satisfaction with the 
Freeman would increase with each 
issue; but when you have reached 
100 per cent how can you go farther? 
Chicago, Illinots. iD, (C, 


It ought to cost more. 

I orrEN wonder, when comparing the 
Freeman with recent books and cur- 
rent magazines, that a paper like it, 
which ‘commands such talent both in 
editors and contributors, is printed 
every week in these times and sold 
at its present price, especially since 
it does not advertise nor can it 
hardly have the support of any of 
those forces and conventions which 
seem to dominate America. The 
Freeman apparently should find its 
support mostly among the radical, the 
free thinking, the jcurious, the toler- 
ant, and the wayward. As an experi- 
ment I should like you to send sam- 
ple copies of the Freeman to the 
following people: 

Newark, Delaware. 


i Ss VE 


A rare combination. 
EncLosep find a dollar for which 
send the Freeman beginning with 
13 September number if you can, 
as I would like to get the Hauptmann 
article. It is heartening to find a 
periodical whose staff know a good 
story and can also comment intelli- 
gently on the issues of the day—a 
rare combination indeed. 

Saginaw, Minnesota. Sau: 


A modern parent. 
My daughter is attending college and 
a reading-course in your magazine 
will no doubt be of benefit to her. 
I therefore prescribe for her thirty 
weeks of Freeman's treatment. 


Albert City, Iowa. (ONS Je WE 


Truly liberal. 

I wisH to take a year’s subscription 
of the Freeman. I thoroughly enjoy 
your paper. Each article seems to 
give out the convictions of the con- 
tributor—one does not get the feeling 
that the editor has predigested his 
own thoughts and convictions with 
the work of the staff. A truly liberal 
little sheet. 

New York City. WT, VW 


Undogmatic religion. 
Ir I was a Methodist and did not 
testify in meeting, or a Catholic and 
did not pay dues to the church [| 
would hear from the brethren, and 
from the priest. I rise in meeting 
to say that the Freeman meets my 
needs. Strange that a paper not pro- 
fessing religion should minister to 
the spirit. The Freeman dated 4 
October was an especially good num- 
ber. “The Church and The World” 
I have read many times. “The Roots 
of War” and “Business as Usual” 
ought to have a wide reading. Please 
send a copy to each of the following 
gentlemen, for which I enclose thirty 
cents. 
Stafford, Connecticut Gaks 

Our engaging manner. 
You have a most engaging way of 
making one feel that you are in- 
valuable. I have missed you. 
Kenyon, Minnesota. Mid ali 


Tue FREEMAN tries to be the kind of weekly that a 
person of wide culture would regard as a general re- 
flection of his interests, a paper which, in the course 
of a given period, will touch on the world’s social, 
economic, political and cultural activities in about 
the same proportion as these subjects engage the 
the attention of readers with creative imagination. 
Such a magazine means different things to different 
people; to some it is entertainment, to some educa- 
tion. There are others to whom it represents an 
abrasive quality which sharpens and polishes them. 
Another group considers the FREEMAN a sort of 
mental punching-bag — something to develop the 
muscles of the mind and that, after seemingly being 
punished, is still suspended where it was in the be- 
ginning — quite fresh and ready for another bout. 


Is it too great a claim to say that such a magazine 
should be read universally? Is it too bold to assert 
that every home would be a better home for having 
the FREEMAN there? Are we arrogant when we ask 
that the FREEMAN be accessible in every public 
library to those who, unfortunately, can not afford 
to pay the subscription-price, moderate though it be? 
At a season when holly and red ribbon and tinsel are 
seductively displayed as a stimulant to generous im- 
pulses, the FREEMAN — in sober black and white — 
reminds its readers that thoughtful people can be 
stirred more deeply by an appeal to their brains 
rather than to their eyes. 


If there are persons among your acquaintance, and 
on your gift-list, who are, or aspire to be such as are 
alluded to in the first paragraph, give them the 
FREEMAN for a year — or for six or three months— 
according to your inclinations and your purse. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER 


The FREEMAN, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $..-.-...---- for which please send the FREEMAN for 
eee weeks beginning with the issue Of cc tO 
INGA een 
AN DD RES Sc ern 


Send a card to the above stating that the subscription is my gift. 


Price of the Freeman: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 
26 issues, $3.00; Io issues, $1.00. In'Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, 
$3.25; I0 issues, $1.00. 
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